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The  new  & improved  UCR  — 
is  anyone  paying  attention? 


For  decades,  the  FBI’s  Summary 
Uniform  Crime  Reporting  program  has 
provided  law  enforcement  agencies  and 
other  end-users  of  criminal  justice  data 
with  the  number  of  violent  and  prop- 
erty crimes  committed  in  a year,  but 
precious  little  in  the  way  of  details  re- 
garding those  totals.  Then  along  came 
a highly  touted  new  method  for  collect- 
ing. analyzing  and  disseminating  crime 
data,  the  National  Incident-Based  Re- 
porting System  (NIBRS).  which  offers 
a wealth  of  information  for  police  on 
each  documented  incident. 

That  capability  is  both  a blessing 
and  curse  to  a program  that  to  date  has 
been  adopted  by  only  a fraction  of  the 
more  than  16,000  state  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  submitting  data 
to  the  Justice  Department.  Whether  it 
is  the  considerable  cost  of  converting 
to  a new  data-collection  system,  or  un- 
easiness with  the  amount  of  detail  it 
provides  in  an  open  forum,  NIBRS  re- 
mains the  province  of  just  2,700  small 
and  mid-size  departments,  despite  its 
introduction  more  than  a decade  ago. 

Both  NIBRS  and  the  Summary 
UCR  are  part  of  the  same  overall  crime 
reporting  system.  Where  they  differ  — 
and  are  incompatible  — is  at  the  soft- 
ware level.  At  present,  some  2,736 
agencies  use  NIBRS.  or  16  percent  of 
those  that  submit  such  data,  as  com- 
pared with  14,043  that  collect  informa- 
tion by  way  of  the  Summary  UCR  pro- 
gram. 

NIBRS  grew  out  of  a 1985  report 
that  outlined  recommendations  for  an 
improved,  expanded  UCR  program  for 
the  21st  century.  Three  areas  of  en- 
hancement were  suggested:  The  report- 
ing of  arrests  and  offenses  made  by  an 
incident-based  system;  providing  de- 
tails on  those  offenses  that  make  up  the 
agency’s  Crime  Index,  as  well  as  vic- 
tims and  offenders,  and  a proposed 
quality  assurance  program. 

“The  ability  to  precisely  identify 
when  and  where  crime  takes  place,  its 


form,  and  the  characteristics  of  its  vic- 
tims and  perpetrators  is  an  indispens- 
able tool  in  the  war  against  crime." 
notes  the  NIBRS  edition  of  the  UCR 
handbook.  “Through  NIBRS,  legisla- 
tors, municipal  planners  and  adminis- 
trators, academicians,  penologists,  so- 
ciologists, and  the  general  public  will 
have  access  to  more  detailed  and  accu- 
rate crime  information  than  the  sum- 
mary system  can  provide." 

Not  only  does  the  new  program  drop 
the  UCR's  hierarchy  rule,  under  which 
only  the  most  serious  crime  is  submit- 
ted when  multiple  offenses  are  present, 
but  NIBRS  asks  more  than  50  specific 
questions  about  each  incident.  Queries 
include  information  about  the  race,  age, 
sex  and  ethnicity  of  victims,  offenders 
and  arrestees,  the  relationship  between 
the  victim  and  offender  and  what  type 
of  substance  the  offender  may  have 
been  using.  It  also  requires  details  as  to 
the  date  and  hour  an  offense  was  com- 
mitted. 

Said  Ramona  Rantala,  a statistician 
with  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  and 

In  Arizona, 
with  policy 

The  practice  of  punishing  sworn 
personnel  who  lie  in  the  course  of  their 
duties  is  catching  up  with  stated  policy 
in  many  Arizona  police  agencies,  as 
evidenced  by  a near  doubling  from 
1995  to  1999  in  the  percentage  of  dis- 
ciplinary cases  involving  dishonesty 
that  were  brought  before  the  state's 
Police  Officer  Standards  and  Training 
(POST)  Board. 

During  that  four-year  period.  188 
officers  statewide  appeared  before  the 
POST  board  for  acts  of  dishonesty  rang- 
ing from  lying  to  theft  and  fraud,  with 
the  proportion  of  all  disciplinary  cases 


Incident-based  crime 
reporting  has  its  true 
believers,  but  they’re 
only  a minority  of 
police  agencies. 

author  of  the  recently  released  study 
“Effects  of  NIBRS  on  Crime  Statis- 
tics.". "I  look  at  summary  UCR  as  two 
dimensional;  it  gives  you  the  number 
of  crimes  over  time.  The  NIBRS  infor- 
mation adds  a totally  new  dimension 
with  all  its  information.” 

Among  Rantala's  key  findings  were 
that  when  UCR  reporting  is  done  cor- 
rectly, there  should  be  little  difference 
in  the  volume  of  crime  reported  under 
the  different  programs.  Discrepancies 
occurred  as  a result  of  human  error 
when  documenting  aggravated  assaults, 
motor  vehicle  thefts  and  larcenies,  the 
suppression  of  multiple  offenses  under 
the  UCR's  hierarchy  rule,  and  opera- 


tional differences  when  agencies  try  to 
convert  state  penal  codes  to  FBI  defi- 
nitions und  over-reporting.  Other  prob- 
lems occurred,  said  the  study,  when 
there  was  inadequate  computer  pro- 
gramming. 

"If  1 could  summarize  it  in  one  sen- 
tence, there  should  be  only  slight  dif- 
ferences when  they  [agencies]  go  to 
NIBRS,"  Rantala  told  Law  Enforce- 
ment News.  "There  is  no  way  for  any- 
one to  document  that  until  the  ugcncy 
goes  to  NIBRS." 

The  NIBRS  program,  with  its  more 
detailed  requirements,  in  effect  forces 
departments  to  enter  the  data  correctly. 
Rantala  found,  lor  example,  that  some 
police  agencies  had  been  inadvertently 
misclassifying  aggravated  assaults  as 
simple  assaults. 

"In  Austin,  aggravated  ussnults  had 
been  undercounted  in  Summary  UCR 
because  of  a computer  programming 
error,"  Rantala's  study  noted.  "Because 
of  the  new  type  of  crime  classification 
procedures  in  NIBRS.  the  misreporting 
Continued  on  Huge  8 


practice  catches  up 
on  dishonest  cops 


growing  from  22  percent  in  1995  to  43 
percent  last  year.  Some  79  officers  had 
their  police  certifications  revoked,  in- 
cluding 29  last  year  alone.  An  addi- 
tional 15  served  suspensions  in  1999, 
according  to  the  board. 

'The  issue  of  lying  is  a very,  very 
critical  one."  Lyle  Mann,  acting  execu- 
tive director  of  the  POST  board,  told 
The  Arizona  Republic.  “We're  begging 
cops,  don’t  lie  about  stuff.  For  God’s 
sake,  don't  lie." 

In  Phoenix,  Officer  Rick  Salgado 
was  fired  last  year  for  taking  toys  for 
his  own  children  from  a Christmas  toy 


Tired  of  losing  applicants,  Anchorage 
says  recruit  training  can  wait  a while 


Fearful  of  losing  qualified  candi- 
dates to  other  agencies  before  enough 
could  be  found  to  fill  an  academy  class, 
the  Anchorage  Police  Department  has 
decided  to  put  to  work  those  applicants 
who  pass  its  entrance  exam,  interview 
and  background  check  even  before  they 
undergo  recruit  training. 

The  early-hiring  program  began 
about  18  months  ago  using  funds  from 
unfilled  officer  positions.  Intense  com- 
petition among  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies in  Alaska  and  a lack  of  applicants 
who  could  meet  the  department's  stan- 
dard of  integrity  prompted  the  strategy, 
said  Det.  Tom  Hume,  who  is  in  charge 
of  conducting  background  checks. 

“We  were  in  such  a bind  and  not  able 
to  hire  enough  people  for  a complete 
academy,  so  I went  up  to  the  captain 


and  said,  if  we  don’t  hire  them,  some- 
body else  will,’  he  told  Law  Enforce- 
ment News.  "What  I suggested  was  we 
hire  them  as  police  officers." 

Hume  said  the  agency's  goal  was  to 
keep  the  State  Police  or  another  depart- 
ment from  lunng  away  qualified  appli- 
cants. Under  Alaska  law.  recruits  can 
become  sworn  personnel  as  long  as  they 
receive  training  within  the  year. 

The  rookies,  who  number  1 1 so  far. 
are  unarmed.  After  attending  a brief 
academy  program  teaching  them  officer 
safety,  they  are  allowed  to  write  park- 
ing tickets  and  give  other  minor  cita- 
tions. Thus  the  assignment  also  fulfills 
another  state  mandate,  that  sworn  of- 
ficers write  tickets. 

"I  love  it."  said  Virginia  Simpson, 
who  was  swom  in  June  5 along  with 


Swaran  Singh  and  Margaret  Keffer 
"This  is  a great  way  to  get  familiar  with 
the  department  early,"  she  told  The 
Anchorage  Daily  News. 

Simpson,  who  has  an  associate’s 
degree  in  early  childhood  development, 
said  she  plans  to  study  criminal  justice 
at  the  University  of  Alaska.  She  had 
applied  for  a safety  officer  position  at 
Ted  Stevens  Anchorage  International 
Airport,  but  the  Anchorage  Police  De- 
partment was  her  first  choice,  she  said. 
"If  (he  other  had  called  first,  I don't 
know.  That's  a choice  I would've  had 
to  make  at  the  time." 

Hume  said  the  Anchorage  force  has 
plenty  of  applicants,  but  not  enough 
who  make  the  cut  The  vast  majority 
fail  because  of  prior  drug  usage,  he  said. 
The  department  requires  that  applicants 


not  have  smoked  marijuana  within  the 
past  three  years  or  taken  any  other  drugs 
within  the  last  10  years. 

When  the  number  of  rookie  offic- 
ers reaches  15  or  16.  he  said,  the  de- 
partment will  hold  an  academy  class, 
probably  in  December.  In  any  event,  the 
first  one  hired  by  the  department  will 
have  to  be  trained  by  February  to  fall 
within  the  state's  one-year  rule. 

But  Hume  pointed  out  that  in  No- 
vember the  city  is  facing  a tax -cut  ref- 
erendum which,  in  the  worst-case  sce- 
nario. could  force  the  layoff  of  40  to  50 
officers.  It  is  unlikely  that  will  occur, 
he  said,  because  the  APD  is  already 
down  by  some  40  positions  and  is  fac- 
ing more  losses  due  to  attrition.  “We 
won't  end  up  laying  anybody  off.  but 
we  won’t  be  hiring  until  late  next  year  " 


drive  und  then  lying  about  it  twice  be- 
fore confessing  to  investigators.  Tempe 
Officer  Jon  Ferris  lost  his  job  in  Janu- 
ary after  being  accused  of  lying  about 
an  off-duty  fight.  And  in  March,  two 
more  Phoenix  officers.  James  Contreras 
and  Timothy  Norton,  were  investigated 
for  lying  about  a shoving  match  out- 
side a nightclub  that  was  recorded  on 
videotape.  They  arc  awaiting  discipline. 

Aside  from  issues  of  integrity,  noted 
Mann,  getting  caught  lying  damuges  un 
officer’s  future  credibility  in  court. 
"You  pul  these  people  on  the  stand  and 
it's,  'Well  isn't  it  true  that  you  lied  about 
X.  Y,  Z?  How  do  we  know  you’re  not 
lying  now?'"  he  said.  “An  officer  found 
guilty  of  lying  has  no  value." 

Pima  County  prosecutor  Bruce 
Chalk  agreed  In  a case  involving  a 
woman  suspected  of  killing  a police 
officer  in  a 1998  drunk  driving  acci- 
dent. Chalk  was  forced  to  offer  a plea 
bargain  after  discovering  that  a state 
Department  of  Public  Safety  officer  was 
fired  for  dishonesty  and  could  not  tes- 
tify in  the  upcoming  murder  trial. 

Mirroring  the  statewide  pattern,  the 
number  of  state  Department  ol  Public 
Safety  officers  accused  of  dishonesty 
has  risen  from  25  in  1995  to  49  last  year. 
"The  bottom  line  is  when  an  officer  lies 
during  an  investigation.  I've  always  felt 
they  should  be  terminated."  said  DPS 
Director  and  former  Phoenix  police 
chief  Dennis  Garrett  "It  gets  right  to 
the  integrity  of  the  individual." 

In  the  Pima  County  case.  Chalk  of- 
fered a manslaughter  plea  to  Manssa 
Rodriguez,  who  was  accused  causing 
the  crash  that  killed  DPS  Officer  Juan 
Cruz.  Officer  Ken  Wade  interviewed 
Continued  on  Page  6 


Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT  — New  figures  re- 
leased by  the  slate's  Depurlmcnt  of 
Public  Safely  in  Augusl  showed  a drop 
in  overall  crime  of  10.4  percent  from 
1998  to  1999.  and  the  lowest  cumula- 
tive figure  — 111.039  — since  1977. 

MAINE  — A (lcy7ncr  convent  in  Bath 
will  become  the  new  home  of  the 
Sagadahoc  County  Sheriff's 
Department’s  patrol  division,  While 
some  suspects  may  be  interviewed  at 
the  new  office,  it  will  never  be  used  to 
house  prisoners,  said  Sheriff  Mark 
Weslrum. 

MARYLAND  — Baltimore  police  of- 
ficials have  had  to  modify  their  plan  to 
double  up  officers  in  patrol  cars  due  to 
the  overtime  costs  involved.  Instead, 
officers  in  the  highest-crime  areas  will 
be  partnered  and  single-officer  cars  will 
be  used  in  less  dense,  slower  neighbor- 
hoods. In  order  to  accomplish  perma- 
nent two-officer  cars,  Police  Commis- 
sioner Fdwurd  T.  Norris  said  the  depart- 
ment would  need  3,500  officers. 
Officials  are  hopeful  that  a recruitment 
drive  coupled  with  higher  salaries  cun 
rebuild  the  force,  which  is  currently  30 
percent  under  full  strength. 

MASSACHUSETTS  — Full  River 
Police  Officer  Richard  Magan,  39,  was 
killed  Aug.  1 3 when  he  fell  25  feet  from 
a dropoff  while  pursuing  three  suspects 
on  fool.  Two  other  officers  were  able 
to  brace  themselves,  one  by  hanging  on 
to  a tree  limb. 

Dalton  Police  Officer  Rene  J.  Bonncau, 
44,  was  charged  in  July  with  assault  for 
allegedly  attacking  (wo  nurses  at  the 
Berkshire  Medical  Center  where  his 
mother  hud  undergone  surgery  earlier 
that  day  Bonncau.  a 12-ycur  veteran, 
pleaded  not  guilty. 

NEW  JERSEY  — The  state  plans  to 
give  out  140  heart  defibrillators  to  lo- 
cal police  departments,  The  state  Health 
Department  last  year  modified  training 
guidelines  to  make  easier  for  officers 
to  qualify  to  operate  the  devices. 

A 12-year  veteran  state  trooper  pleaded 
guilty  Aug.  2 to  assaulting  a Nebraska 
man  who  had  been  arrested  on  Dec.  27 
and  charged  with  possession  of  a con- 
trolled dangerous  substance.  Because 
of  the  plea.  Timothy  M Smith,  35.  will 
be  prohibited  from  holding  another  po- 
licing job  in  the  state 

After  pleading  guilty  in  Augusl  to  de- 
frauding the  New  Jersey  Stale 
Policemen's  Benevolent  Association  of 
some  $400,000.  the  group's  former  ex- 
ecutive vice  president,  William 
Sakinsky,  implicated  the  deputy  police 
director  of  Newark.  Rocco  Malanga.  in 
an  alleged  scheme  to  artificially  inflate 
convention  charges  in  1992  and  1993. 
Sakinsky  suid  (hat  he.  Malanga  and 
former  PBA  president  Frank  Ginesi 
then  split  a total  of  $58,000  the  first  year 
and  $25,000  the  second.  Malanga,  who 
led  the  PBA's  Newark  chapter,  has 
never  before  been  named  in  connection 
with  the  investigation  into  the 
association's  finances,  His  attorney 
called  Sakinsky 's  allegations  "an  at- 
tempt to  smear  and  defame"  Malanga's 
reputation. 


Overall  crime  at  Newark,  La  Guardia 
and  Kennedy  airports  dropped  by  13 
percent  during  the  first  half  of  this  year 
compared  with  the  same  period  in  1 999, 
according  to  the  Pori  Authority  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey.  The  decrease  in- 
cluded a 31. 4-perccnt  drop  in  luggage 
and  auto  theft  at  Newark. 

NEW  YORK  — New  York  City  Po- 
lice Officer  Philip  Amatulli  was 
charged  by  federal  prosecutors  in  Au- 
gust with  using  interstate  communica- 
tions to  entice  a minor  into  having  sex. 
Amatulli  allegedly  sent  an  e-mail  to  an 
undercover  agent  he  believed  was  a 14- 
year-old  girl. 

The  aggressive  street  enforcement  cam- 
paign by  New  York  City  police  offic- 
ers culled  Operation  Condor  has  been 
credited  for  the  return  of  the  city's  low 
homicide  figures  this  year.  After  an 
upturn  at  the  end  of  1999  — 6 percent 
over  the  same  period  the  previous  year 
— the  murder  rale  has  flattened  to  a 
pace  comparable  to  last  year's  count. 

New  York  City  Police  Officer  Marcos 
Acosta,  33,  was  automatically  fired 
Aug.  3 after  pleading  guilty  to  aiding  a 
Bronx  drug  dealer  last  year,.  Acosta 
could  face  up  to  four  years  in  prison 
under  a plea  agreement  worked  out  with 
federal  prosecutors. 

Ziilier  Zahrcy,  a decorated  New  York 
City  police  detective  who  spent  nine 
months  in  jail  before  being  cleared  of 
corruption  charges,  was  reinstated  to  his 
rank  on  July  21  after  a period  of  modi- 
fied duty,  Zahrcy  was  acquitted  by  a 
federal  jury  on  June  27,  1997,  of 
charges  that  he  helped  members  of  a 
drug  gang  in  two  robberies,  one  of 
which  ended  in  murder. 

In  a ruling  that  would  have  the  force  of 
law  statewide,  a Manhattan  Criminal 
Court  judge  last  month  became  the  first 
to  charge  a defendant  under  the  state’s 
anti-stalking  law  because  of  repeated 
threatening  e-mails  and  phone  calls  to 
his  victim's  home  and  workplace  The 
law.  which  took  effect  in  December, 
covers  anyone  who  intentionally  en- 
gages in  actions  likely  to  cause  physi- 
cal injury  or  tear  of  physical  injury. 
Raymond  Starkes  allegedly  left  230 
phone  messages  over  a period  of  28 
weeks  for  a woman  and  called  her  at 
work  160  times  during  that  period.  He 
also  e-mailed  her  14  times,  leaving 
messages  such  as.  "You’re  going  to  die 
very  soon,"  suid  prosecutors. 

PENNSYLVANIA  - Philadelphia 
Police  Officer  Michael  Livewell  was 
wounded  in  the  hand  by  a fellow  of- 
ficer. not  by  Thomas  Jones,  the  30-year- 
old  man  whose  beating  and  arrest  in 
July  after  a high-speed  chase  through 
city  streets  was  captured  on  videotape. 
As  a result,  eight  charges  against  Jones, 
including  attempted  murder  of  a police 
officer  and  possession  of  a firearm,  will 
be  dropped.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
Jones,  who  still  faces  prosecution  on 
52  other  charges,  fired  any  shots 

A report  on  the  Johnstown  Police  De- 
partment prepared  by  the  Police  Execu- 
tive Research  Forum  found  the  agency 
fraught  with  "infighting,  backbiting, 
envy,  jealousy,  anger  and  fear"  and  pos- 
sessing little  camaraderie  among  mem- 
bers The  report,  released  to  municipal 
officials  in  July,  recommended  that  the 
city  decide  whether  Chief  Robert  Hunt- 
Icy  is  both  willing  and  able  to  turn  the 


department  around.  At  a closed-door 
meeting,  the  City  Council  gave  the  job 
of  engineering  the  turnaround  to  29- 
year-old  city  manager  Karl  Kilduff 


FLORIDA  — Miami  investigators  in 
July  arrested  a civilian  police  employee 
and  a convicted  felon  who  tried  to  lure 
an  officer  into  a scheme  to  steal  $50,000 
in  cash  from  a drug  dealer.  Police  sec- 
retary Soyica  Mincy,  26,  and  her  ac- 
complice. Jerome  Mike.  34,  were  ar- 
rested when  the  officer  informed  inter- 
nal affairs. 

A key  piece  of  evidence  thrown  out  on 
Aug,  9 by  Circuit  Judge  Victoria  Plalzer 
may  clear  four  Miami-Dade  officers  ac- 
cused of  planting  drugs  under  the  mat- 
tress of  a suspect  and  lying  about  it 
during  pretrial  testimony  in  the  1998. 
Platzer  suppressed  the  sworn  deposi- 
tions of  officers  Forencio  Boucourt. 
Andre  B Vaughn  and  Hector  J.  Llevat 
and  Sgt.  Jose  J.  Diaz,  who  have  been 
suspended  without  pay  since  their  ar- 
rest in  Augusl  1999. 

A prostitution  sting  operation  in 
Miami’s  Edgewuter  neighborhood, 
which  over  the  years  has  netted  a 
county  judge,  a pro  football  player,  a 
priest,  a high-ranking  police  officer  and 
a school  board  official,  has  sparked 
controversy,  with  some  claiming  to 
have  been  entrapped  by  decoy  officers 
Public  outcry  increased  following  the 
July  5 arrest  of  a prominent  Roman 
Catholic  priest.  Over  the  past  three 
years,  police  have  made  more  than 
1,500  misdemeanor  arrests  involving 
prostitution. 

No  perjury  charges  will  be  filed  against 
Hialeah  Police  Chief  Rolando  Bolanos 
Sr.  by  the  state's  attorney's  office  de- 
spite the  belief  of  prosecutors  that  he 
lied  when  asked  whether  he  knew  of 
his  son's  arrest  in  1989  for  auto  theft. 
The  son,  Rolando  Bolanos  Jr.,  a Hialeah 
officer,  was  charged  with  a misde- 
meanor for  not  revealing  the  incident 
when  he  sought  to  join  his  father's 
agency.  Assistant  Slate  Attorney  Bill 
Altfield  said  it  was  clear  that  Bolanos 
lied  when  asked  about  his  son's  crimi- 
nal history,  but  the  falsehood  was  not 
"material"  enough  to  sustain  the  third- 
degree  felony  charge. 

GEORGIA  — Jairo  Govea  Gomez,  a 
13-year-old  Norcross  boy,  was  killed 
in  August  when  he  accidentally  shot 
himself  with  a gun  belonging  to  a 
Chamblee  police  officer  with  whom  he 
had  struck  up  a friendship.Therc  are  no 
pending  charges  against  the  officer,  35- 
ycar-old  Tim  Heiberger.  said  Gwinnett 
County  Attorney  Danny  Porter  On  the 
day  of  the  shooting,  Heiberger  and  the 
boy.  who  had  known  each  other  for  two 
weeks,  were  in  the  boy’s  bedroom. 
Heiberger,  who  was  off  duty  at  the  time, 
is  on  paid  suspension  while  Chamblee 
police  investigate  the  incident. 

LOUISIANA  — Phil  Ramon,  a former 
detective  with  the  Jefferson  Parish 
Sheriff's  Office,  filed  a $6-million  suit 
in  July  claiming  that  Sheriff  Harry  Lee 
along  with  the  investigator's  two  super- 
visors. Col.  Tom  Gorman  and  Chief 
Richard  Rodrigue,  violated  his  civil 


rights,  defamed  him  and  inflicted  emo- 
tional stress  over  an  incident  involving 
the  alleged  destruction  of  evidence  in  a 
serial  murder  case.  Ramon  said  Lee, 
Rodrigue  and  Gorman  "unlawfully  con- 
spired" to  conceal  wrongdoing  he  had 
witnessed  as  part  of  a task  force  inves- 
tigating 26  homicides  during  the  1 990s. 

Despite  the  recommendation  of  the 
New  Orleans  Police  Foundation,  the 
Orleans  Levee  Board  is  noncommittal 
on  dismantling  its  58-member  police 
department  and  turning  patrol  duties 
over  to  local  law  enforcement.  Board 
president  James  Hurley  said  that  while 
it  was  unlikely  the  force  would  be  elimi- 
nated. fiscal  constraints  favored  reduc- 
ing its  size  through  attrition  and  trans- 
fers to  other  agencies.  The  report  by  the 
police  foundation  said  that  a contract 
with  the  New  Orleans  Police  Depart- 
ment to  provide  police  services  could 
save  $1.8  million. 

MISSISSIPPI  — An  arrest  was  made 
in  August  in  the  death  of  46-year-old 
William  Arnold,  the  former  police  chief 
of  Pickens.  Arnold  was  shot  in  the  face 
at  close  range  with  a shotgun.  His  body 
was  found  on  July  29  at  a hunting  and 
fishing  camp.  Investigators  have  not 
disclosed  the  name  of  the  suspect. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — Johnston 
County  Sheriff  Steve  Bizzell  said  he 
would  like  to  have  the  three  deputies 
assigned  to  the  county’s  animal  shelter 
back  chasing  criminals  rather  than  stray 
dogs,  but  since  his  agency  took  over 
the  facility  in  1998,  officials  say  ani- 
mal control  in  the  area  has  been  vastly 
improved.  Bizell’s  contention  has  been 
backed  up  by  a consultant's  report 
which  found  that  using  sworn  officers 
for  animal  control  is  not  the  most  “effi- 
cient staffing  model." 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  — Sgt.  Henry 
Richardson  will  either  have  to  leave  his 
position  with  the  Mount  Pleasant  Po- 
lice Department  or  give  up  his  seat  as  a 
Berkeley  County  councilman  because 
holding  the  dual  positions  violates  the 
state's  constitution,  according  to  South 
Carolina's  attorney  general’s  office.  In 
the  meantime,  Richardson  has  been 
placed  on  desk  duty,  working  on  the 
agency's  accreditation  process 


ILLINOIS  — Chicago  Police  Officer 
Brenda  Sexton,  31,  was  found  beaten 
to  death  with  a baseball  bat  at  her  home 
on  Aug.  15  Her  boyfriend,  Samuel  M. 
Lupo.  is  believed  to  be  the  killer.  He  is 
being  held  without  bond  in  the  Juneau 
County  Jail  in  Mauston.  Wis..  after 
leading  police  on  a two-state  manhunt 

The  City  of  Rockford  was  fined 
$12,000  by  the  state  Department  of 
Labor  in  August  for  unsanitary  condi- 
tions in  the  building  that  houses  its  po- 
lice department.  The  problems  include 
burst  water  pipes,  overflowing  toilets 
and  clogged  drains.  Rockford  officials 
hope  to  recover  the  fine  from 
Winnebago  County,  which  owns  the 
building. 

Prosecutors  withdrew  the  first  federal 
death  penalty  case  in  the  stale's  South- 
ern District  after  learning  of  an  affair 
between  an  Illinois  State  Police  inves- 


tigator and  a defendant’s  wife.  The  law- 
yer representing  Guy  Westmoreland, 
accused  of  plotting  to  kill  Debra  Abeln 
in  December  1997,  now  wants  state- 
ments from  the  investigator,  Martin 
Milkovich,  and  Westmoreland's  wife, 
Bronnie.  In  August  1998,  Milkovich 
investigated  and  testified  extensively  in 
a drug  trafficking  case  that  resulted  in 
Westmoreland  receiving  a life  sentence. 
He  and  another  defendant  are  awaiting 
trial  on  the  murder  charges.  Abeln’s 
husband.  Richard,  has  pleaded  guilty 
to  planning  the  murder  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  life  in  prison. 

INDIANA  — In  light  of  public  sup- 
port for  keeping  Hebron  Police  Officer 
Chuck  Sprague  and  his  K-9  partner, 
Udo,  together,  town  council  members 
are  considering  negotiating  for  the  sale 
of  the  German  shepherd  to  Sprague’s 
new  employer,  the  Crown  Point  Police 
Department.  It  would  cost  Hebron 
$7,500  to  purchase  and  train  another 
dog. 

MICHIGAN  — LaToya  Whitlow,  22. 
became  the  first  person  charged  under 
a state  law  designed  to  crackdown  on 
identity  theft.  Whitlow,  an  office 
worker  at  a personnel  agency,  allegedly 
used  computers  at  work  to  get  names 
and  personal  information  about  other 
employees.  She  is  believed  to  be  in- 
volved in  15  to  20  cases  of  credit  card 
fraud.  If  convicted,  she  faces  up  to  four 
years  in  prison  and  a fine  of  $2,500. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  — An  employee 
of  a 7- 1 1 store  in  Martinsbuig  was  fired 
in  August  because  he  violated  the 
company’s  rule  about  handing  over 
money  during  a robbery  and  not  con- 
fronting the  criminal.  The  worker.  An- 
tonio Feliciano,  wrestled  a sawed-off 
rifle  from  the  hands  of  would-be  assail- 
ant Glenda  Renee  Hull.  His  dismissal, 
said  7- 1 1 officials,  was  meant  to  em- 
phasize the  policy. 

WISCONSIN  — The  state's  4th  Dis- 
trict Court  of  Appeals  in  August  ruled 
that  it  was  not  unconstitutional  to  re- 
quire a motorist  arrested  for  drunken 
driving  to  lake  a blood  test.  The  deci- 
sion. which  is  the  second  to  uphold 
Wisconsin's  implied-consent  law,  re- 
quires those  suspected  of  DWI  to  sub- 
mit to  a blood  or  breath  test  or  risk  los- 
ing their  license. 


KANSAS  — Raids  on  methamphet- 
amine  labs  in  the  state  are  increasing 
so  fast  that  officials  at  the  Kansas  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  say  it  can  take  up 
to  nine  months  to  complete  reports.  The 
problem  is  that  by  law.  suspects  can 
only  be  held  in  jail  without  trial  for  three 
to  six  months. 

MISSOURI  — In  June.  St.  Louis  Po- 
lice Capt  Beverly  Noble-Bames  won 
a promotion  that  made  her  the 
department's  first  female  lieutenant 
colonel  — a promotion  that  was  re- 
scinded two  days  later  when  three  ma- 
jors over  whom  she  had  leapfrogged 
filed  a lawsuit  But  on  Aug.  2.  under  a 
new  promotion  process.  Noble-Bames. 
45.  was  again  elevated  in  rank  and  be- 
came the  only  woman  in  the  department 
to  attain  the  rank  of  major.  Captains 
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David  Healh  and  Timothy  Reagan  were 
also  promoted  to  major. 

A survey  by  defense  attorneys  aimed 
at  proving  that  the  trial  of  St.  Louis  po- 
lice Officer  Robert  Dodson  should  be 
moved  out  of  the  city  found  extreme 
racial  polarization  among  respondents 
who  were  asked  whether  they  believed 
him  guilty  of  murdering  a black  bur- 
glary suspect.  Ninety-five  percent  of 
blacks,  compared  to  just  36  percent  of 
whites,  believed  him  guilty.  Dodson  is 
charged  with  second-degree  murder  in 
the  death  last  year  of  1 9-year-old  Julius 
Thurman,  whom  Dodson  and  another 
officer  confronted  on  the  roof  of  a pawn 
shop.  An  autopsy  after  Thurman  died 
two  days  later  showed  a blow  to  the 
back  of  the  head. 

A 29-year-old  St.  Louis  officer,  Robert 
Stanze,  was  shot  to  death  Aug.  8 while 
arresting  a man  wanted  for  shooting  a 
Berkeley  officer  in  July.  According  to 
police,  Eddie  Belk,  20.  was  handcuffed 
when  he  fired  a pistol  that  Stanze  and 
his  partner  missed  while  they  searched 
him.  The  bullet  apparently  entered  an 
opening  under  the  armpit  of  Stanze’s 
bulletproof  vest,  striking  his  heart. 
Stanze  is  the  first  St.  Louis  officer  killed 
in  the  line  of  duty  since  1994. 

MONTANA  — A rookie  Three  Forks 
police  officer  was  fired  in  August  fol- 
lowing a confrontation  with  a Bozeman 
police  officer.  The  rookie,  Michael 
Sharbono.  23,  was  drunk  when  he 
picked  a fight  with  a man  at  a restau- 
rant, said  police.  He  then  threatened 
Officer  Karl  Bauer.  The  firing  came  less 
than  a year  after  another  Three  Forks 
officer,  Brian  Boehm,  was  pressured  to 
resign  after  writing  more  than  1 20  tick- 
ets in  his  first  month  on  the  job. 

Like  other  police  agencies  nationwide, 
the  Montana  Highway  Patrol  is  strug- 
gling to  fill  positions,  especially  with 
minorities  and  women.  Part  of  the  prob- 
lem, said  Sgt.  Gary  Becker  of  the  Butte 
office,  is  pay  that  is  too  low  to  lure  re- 
cruits. During  academy  training,  the 
agency  pays  just  $8  an  hour.  Rookie 
officers  start  out  at  $26,000  a year  plus 
a stipend  of  $2,000  to  pay  for  work 
shoes,  uniform  cleaning  and  car  wash- 
ing Some  recruits  also  use  their  train- 
ing as  a stepping  stone  to  other  law  en- 
forcement jobs,  said  Becker. 

A Poison  jury  took  less  than  two  hours 
to  find  20-year-old  Matthew  “Cal" 
Courville  of  Ronan  guilty  of  the  July 
17  assault  on  Lake  County  Deputy 
Sheriff  Larry  Kirby.  jCourville  beat 
Kirby  nearly  senseless  with  the  butt  of 
the  officer’s  own  gun.  Then  he  ran  over 
him  with  his  truck,  intentionally  driv- 
ing at  him  while  he  lay  on  the  ground, 
injuring  Kirby's  ankle.  Courville  faces 
from  five  to  20  years  in  prison. 

NEBRASKA  — While  evidence 
seized  illegally  may  not  be  used  to  con- 
vict a defendant,  it  may  be  used  to  jus- 
tify the  firing  of  a public  employee, 
according  to  an  Aug.  8 ruling  by  the 
Nebraska  Court  of  Appeals.  The  court 
denied  a challenge  by  a woman  termi- 
nated from  Omaha  Public  Works  after 
an  arrest  on  drug  charges,  even  though 
a judge  had  dismissed  the  charges  be- 
cause of  a police  error  in  obtaining  a 
search  warrant. 

The  Washington  County  Board  in  Au- 
gust agreed  to  new  union  contract  call- 
ing for  a $3-an-hour  raise  over  two 


years  for  sworn  deputies  and  a $2.19 
increase  for  the  rest  of  the  43  employ- 
ees covered  by  Fraternal  Order  of  Po- 
lice Lodge  36.  While  the  increase  will 
not  automatically  raise  Sheriff’s  Office 
salaries  to  levels  offered  in  the  city  of 
Blair  and  other  suburban  jurisdictions, 
union  president  Russ  Cook  and  Sheriff 
Terry  Homer  believe  it  will  allow  them 
to  hold  on  to  deputies,  jailers  and  dis- 
patchers who  might  otherwise  look  for 
work  elsewhere. 


COLORADO  — Federal  officials  in 
August  were  forced  to  speed  up  the 
planned  arrests  of  scores  of  alleged  drug 
ring  members  after  a grand  juror  tried 
to  sell  information  about  the  proceed- 
ings to  the  drug  kingpin  whom  the  panel 
had  indicted  one  day  earlier.  Accord- 
ing to  hidden  video  and  audio  equip- 
ment in  the  Denver  office  of  Hassan 
Zaghmot,  43,  the  juror,  Mark  Vincent 
Hinckley,  37,  asked  for  $50,000  in  ex- 
change for  the  information.  Zaghmot 
had  been  indicted  as  a leader  of  a drug 
ring  that  supplied  pseudoephedrine  to 
methamphelamine  labs.  The  leak,  said 
U.S.  Attorney  Tom  Strickland,  could 
have  jeopardized  cases  nationwide  and 
put  officers  at  risk. 

Jerry  Wakefield,  a former  Ouray 
County  sheriff,  was  sentenced  in  July 
to  five  years  probation  for  possession 
of  a sawed-off  shotgun.  Wakefield  re- 
signed shortly  after  his  arrest  last  Oc- 
tober. He  still  faces  state  charges  of 
embezzlement  and  theft  for  allegedly 
stealing  weapons,  jewelry,  a police  ra- 
dio and  cash  between  1992  and  1999 

TEXAS  — A man  who  fired  a shot 
from  an  assault-style  rifle  after  being 
pulled  over  by  a state  trooper  for  not 
wearing  a seat  belt  was  charged  with 
capital  murder  in  August.  The  defen- 
dant, rancher  Melvin  Hale,  72.  shot  at 
28-year-old  Randall  Vetter  as  the 
trooper  finished  paperwork  in  his  car. 
Vetter  died  five  days  after  the  incident 
from  a head  wound. 

While  a DNA  test  in  August  cleared 
Roy  Wayne  Criner.  35.  who  spent  10 
years  in  prison  for  a rape  that  the  analy- 
sis showed  he  did  not  commit,  genetic 
profiling  failed  to  clear  a convicted 
child  killer  whose  execution  was  stayed 
by  Gov.  George  W.  Bush  for  30  days 
until  the  completion  of  the  test.  Ricky 
Nolen  McGinn,  who  was  sentenced  to 
death  five  years  ago  for  the  rape  and 
murder  of  his  12-year-old  stepdaugh- 
ter, is  now  scheduled  to  be  executed  on 
Sept  27  New  tests  found  that  stains 
matched  McGinn’s  semen  and  that 
there  was  only  a I -in-65  quadrillion 
chance  of  someone  else  having  the 
same  DNA  pattern. 

Dallas  Del.  Jesus  Trevino  testified  in 
July  that  a man  accused  of  unintention- 
ally shooting  to  death  a young  mother 
was  a police  informant  who  was  firing 
at  three  armed  men  who  had  come  to 
kill  him.  iy  Patrick  Turner,  23,  was  aid- 
ing police  in  a murder  investigation 
when  his  alleged  assailants  ined  to  lure 
him  outside  of  his  home  before  firing 
shots.  Trevino  said  that  Turner  picked 
up  an  assault  weapon  to  confront  the 


men  when  they  sped  off  in  a car  that 
crashed  about  30  yards  away.  Turner 
told  police  that  as  he  looked  down  the 
hill,  the  men  pointed  weapons  at  him. 
One  of  his  bullets,  however,  struck 
Kimberley  Maddox,  a 32-year-old 
mother  of  four  who  was  planting  flow- 
ers in  her  front  yard.  Although  the  de- 
tective said  that  police  found  no  evi- 
dence that  Turner's  home  was  struck 
by  gun  fire,  he  said  a witness  backed 
Turner's  account. 

Volunteer  youths  in  San  Antonio  from 
the  Juvenile  Outreach  and  Vocational/ 
Educational  Network  and  Youth  Neigh- 
bors in  Action  presented  the  city’s  po- 
lice department  in  August  with  a 20- 
foot  round  mural  that  is  a replica  of  the 
agency’s  Blue  EAGLE  (Excellence  in 
Air  to  Ground  Law  Enforcement)  logo 
worn  by  its  pilots.  The  blue  and  gold 
logo  features  a flying  eagle's  wings 
stretched  over  a San  Antonio  Police 
Department  badge.  The  mural,  which 
took  four  days  to  complete,  was  painted 
on  the  cement  floor  of  the  hangar  at 
Stinson  Municipal  Airport  where  the 
department’s  helicopters  are  kept. 

A hate-crime  bill  that  would  increase 
the  prison  terms  of  offenders  who  tar- 
get victims  based  on  race,  color,  gen- 
der, religion  or  sexual  orientation  is 
gaining  support  among  Dallas  officials, 
including  Mayor  Ron  Kirk  and  County 
Commissioner  John  Wiley  Price.  Price 
said  he  would  like  to  see  the  bill  add  a 
provision  for  penalties  against  law-en- 
forcement officers  and  government  of- 
ficials who  refuse  to  respond  to  proof 
of  hate  crimes. 


CALIFORNIA  — Fresno  Police  Of- 
ficer Paul  Hurth  was  sentenced  Aug 
14  to  21  years  in  prison  for  killing  his 
lover’s  husband.  Hurth.  a 44-year-old 
former  minister,  was  promptly  fired 
from  the  force  after  his  manslaughter 
conviction.  According  to  Hurth's  testi- 
mony at  the  trial  in  June,  he  had  donned 
his  uniform,  a flak  jacket  and  taken  his 
service  revolver  to  the  home  of  Ralph 
Gaworon  Feb.  18  to  tell  him  of  his  af- 
fair with  Gawor’s  wife.  Nancy.  Once 
there,  Hurth  said,  his  plan  went  awry 
Gawor  attacked  him  and  grabbed  his 
nightstick.  Hurth  testified,  and  he  was 
forced  to  shoot  him  twice  in  the  chest. 
Superior  Court  Judge  Edward  Sarkisian 
Jr  said  he  doubted  Hurth’s  sincerity  and 
that  his  abuse  of  his  badge  and  attempts 
to  cover  up  his  crime  outweighed  any- 
thing in  his  favor. 

Some  state  and  federal  lawmakers  are 
angered  by  what  they  perceive  as  the 
watering  down  of  a bill  aimed  at  pre- 
venting racial  profiling  by  police.  Pared 
down  from  earlier  legislation  that  would 
have  collected  information  on  the  race 
of  drivers  stopped  but  not  cited,  the  new 
bill  requires  diversity  training  for  po- 
lice and  that  officers  hand  out  their  busi- 
ness cards  to  those  drivers  who  are 
stopped.  Last  year,  a bill  passed  that 
would  have  required  data  collection,  but 
it  was  vetoed  by  Gov  Gray  Davis,  who 
all  but  promised  he  would  sign  one  that 
did  not  include  such  a provision. 

Oakland  Police  Chief  Richard  Word  has 


deployed  10  officers  and  one  sergeant 
to  work  throughout  the  city  three  days 
a week,  in  uniform  and  undercover,  to 
crack  down  on  "quality  of  life"  issues. 
The  initiative  was  prompted  by  a wave 
of  homicides  lust  month.  During  one 
four-day  period  in  August,  five  men 
were  gunned  down,  bringing  to  54  the 
number  of  homicides  so  far  this  year 
Oakland  had  67  slayings  in  1999  — the 
lowest  total  since  1967, 

Two  sweeps  by  East  Palo  Alto  police 
over  a five-day  period  in  August,  which 
netted  dozens  of  wanted  parolees  and 
accused  drug  dealers  and  contacted 
scores  of  known  and  suspected  gang 
members,  came  too  late  to  prevent  a 
spate  of  shootings  that  left  several  in- 
jured and  one  dead,  While  the  incidents 
have  what  investigators  arc  calling 
"gang  overtones."  police  do  not  believe 
the  shootings  are  the  opening  salvos  of 
a new  gang  war.  Some  theorize  that  four 
years  of  concentrated  police  focus  on 
gangs  in  Mountain  View,  Redwood 
City  and  East  Palo  Alto  have  brought 
gang  members  into  contact  with  rival 
gangs  and  new  targets.  Also  a possibil- 
ity. said  investigators,  is  that  older 
criminals  who  arc  returning  from  be- 
hind bars  arc  now  finding  their  turf 
claimed  by  a younger  generation. 

Fresno  police  have  launched  a volun- 
tary program  that  asks  area  merchants 
to  cooperate  in  reporting  sales  of  prod 
ucts  used  to  make  methamphelamine 
Called  "Businesses  Against  Metharn- 
phetamine,"  the  initiative  urges  store 
owners  to  fill  out  a report  that  includes 
the  buyer's  drivers  license  or  license 
plate  when  such  products  as  denatured 
alcohol  or  cold  medicines  with  pseu- 
doephedrine are  sold.  The  “transaction 
report"  will  then  be  sent  to  the 
department's  narcotics  office. 

Three  former  police  officers  with  the 
California  State  Umvcrsily-Fresno  de- 
partment won  a reverse  discrimination 
lawsuit  on  Aug.  11  after  a jury  sup- 
ported their  contention  that  the  agency 
gave  preferential  treatment  to  blacks 
over  whites.  Steven  King.  Daniel 
Horsford  and  current  Fresno  State  Sgt 
Richard  Snow  were  awarded  more  than 
$ 1 million  each.  According  to  the  plain- 
tiffs, they  were  demoted,  forced  out  of 
the  department  and  moved  to  other  jobs 
with  lower  salaries  under  Chief  Willie 
Shell.  In  a written  statement,  the  uni 
versity  called  the  awards  "exorbitant” 
and  said  it  planned  to  appeal  on  those 
grounds. 

HAWAII  — Without  disclosing  the 
contents  of  a report  prepared  by  a pri- 
vate investigation  firm,  the  Hawaii 
County  Police  Commission  voted  in 
August  to  end  its  probe  of  Police  Chief 
Wayne  Carvalho.  The  investigation  was 
launched  in  April  after  an  officer  filed 
a complaint  stating  that  the  chief  should 
be  removed  since  being  found  liable  by 
a jury  for  damages  related  to  a police 
promotion  cheating  scandal.  Carvalho 
and  other  police  and  county  officials 
were  implicated  in  a scheme  to  fix  pro- 
motions between  1984  and  1994,  when 
he  was  deputy  chief.  A jury  awarded 
19  officers  who  were  plaintiffs  in  the 
case  more  than  $4  million  in  damages. 

The  Hawaii  County  Police  Department 
issued  a statement  in  early  August  de- 
nying any  connection  to  a telephone 
solicitation  group  calling  itself  the  Ha- 
waii Police  Athletic  Federation  The 
group,  which  uses  a decal  similar  to  the 


shoulder  patch  worn  by  members  of  the 
department,  says  it  sponsors  profes- 
sional football  players  to  play  against 
local  police  on  the  various  islands. 

The  misdemeanor  assault  conviction  of 
Hilo  Police  Officer  Manual  Fragiao  for 
pepper- spraying  a construction  worker 
in  1 994  was  overturned  by  a three-judge 
appellate  panel  in  August.  The  judges 
found  the  county  had  created  a conflict 
of  interest  by  choosing  a defense  attor- 
ney for  the  officer.  Pnor  to  Fragiao’s 
trial,  in  which  he  was  sentenced  to  a 
year's  probation  and  a 30-day  jail  sen- 
tence, the  Hawaii  County  Police  Com- 
mission determined  the  officer  acted 
within  the  scope  of  his  law  enforcement 
duties  and  authorized  the  County  Coun- 
cil to  pay  for  his  lawyer. 

NEVADA  — Hate  crimes  throughout 
Nevada  rose  in  1999,  to  a total  of  74 
reported  incidents,  the  second  yeur  in  a 
row  that  the  state  has  bucked  a national 
trend  of  a decline  in  such  offenses.  In 
1998,  the  state  reported  56  hate  crimes, 
and  43  in  the  previous  year. 

The  nation's  fourth -largest  emergency 
call  center  opened  on  Aug  8 at  the  Las 
Vegas  Metropolitan  Police  Department. 
The  facility  cost  $12  million  and  will 
employ  170  workers,  four  times  the 
staffing  of  the  old  center, 

WASHINGTON  - Two  $5-million 
discrimination  and  harassment  claims 
were  filed  on  Aug.  14  by  Seattle  Police 
Lieut.  Gregory  Schmidt,  who  was  ac- 
quitted of  assault  in  a domestic  violence 
case  that  begun  in  1998.  Although  he 
was  acquitted,  Schmidt,  who  helped 
form  Seattle's  domestic  violence  unit, 
said  he  has  been  passed  over  for  pro- 
motions, transferred  and  forced  to  take 
sick  time  and  vacation  time  to  deal  with 
the  case  rather  than  being  given  an  ad- 
ministrative leave  of  absence. 

A crowd  of  some  3,500  puid  their  re- 
spects Aug.  10  to  slain  Clallam  County 
sheriff’s  deputy  Wjlly  Davis.  Davis.  48. 
was  shot  in  the  head  when  he  arrived  at 
the  home  of  53-year-old  Thomas  Mar- 
tin Roberts  in  response  to  a complaint 
about  a blocked  driveway.  Roberts,  who 
has  a history  of  mental  problems,  kept 
police  at  buy  with  a shotgun  for  25 
hours  until  he  was  forced  from  the  crawl 
space  of  his  house  with  tear  gas 

Longview  Deputy  Police  Director  Gary 
Weisleld  resigned  on  Aug.  3 amid  re- 
ports he  was  the  subject  of  a sexual 
harassment  investigation.  He  was 
placed  on  mandatory  vacation  on  July 
20  after  Chief  Bob  Burgrccn  received 
an  unspecified  number  of  complaints 
from  female  civilian  employees. 
Weisfeld  was  also  accused  of  sexual 
harassment  in  1998  when,  according  to 
a document  released  by  municipal  of- 
ficials. a worker  complained  of  un- 
wanted touching  and  sexual  comments. 

An  analysis  of  91 1 workers  in  Bellevue, 
released  on  Aug  10,  found  there  arc 
too  few  dispatchers  for  the  volume  of 
calls  coming  into  the  Eastsidc  Dispatch 
Center,  thus  leaving  the  facility  unable 
to  meet  national  standards  for  response 
to  emergency  calls.  The  report,  by  RCC 
Consultants  Inc.,  shows  a need  to  hire 
1 1 more  people  at  an  estimated  annual 
cost  of  $580,000.  The  plan  would  en- 
sure that  three  dispatchers  are  on  duty 
during  the  busiest  10  to  12  hours  each 
day  Currently,  just  two  dispatchers  are 
on  duty  at  a time  at  the  center. 
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People  & Places 


He  lived 
to  serve 

The  small  North  Carolina  farming 
community  of  Rich  Square  came  to  a 
virtual  standstill  on  July  22,  as  residents 
and  others  said  farewell  to  popular,  soft- 
spoken  Police  Chief  Joe  White,  62,  who 
was  murdered  during  a traffic  stop  six 
days  earlier, 

At  about  4 PM.  on  Sunday,  July  1 6, 
officials  say.  White  pulled  over  some- 
one in  a green  Ford  Explorer  in  the 
parking  lot  of  the  local  dialysis  center. 
Soon  after,  passersby  said  that  they  saw 
White  lying  beside  his  patrol  car,  while 
the  suspect  lied  the  scene  White  died 
of  a single  gunshot  to  his  head  from  a 
.45  caliber  semiautomatic  Clock  pistol. 
Authorities  speculate  that  White  was 
shot  with  his  own  gun,  since  his  .45 
caliber  semiautomatic  was  missing 
from  the  scene. 

Some  50  to  75  investigators  from 
15  agencies,  including  the  State  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  were  pressing  the 


search  for  White's  killer. 

Rich  Square,  a community  of  about 
l.(XM)  residents  near  the  Virginia  state 
line,  was  in  shock  over  the  incident. 
Northampton  County  Sheriff  Wardie 
Vincent  told  The  Raleigh  News  & Ob- 
server that  he  couldn't  recall  another 
county  law  enforcement  officer  being 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty. 

White,  the  28th  North  Carolina  law 
enforcement  officer  to  be  killed  in  the 
line  of  duly  since  1990,  was  the  first 
homicide  in  Rich  Square  in  at  least  four 
years. 

While  had  spent  his  life  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  state,  serving  as  the 
chief  of  police  in  Woodland,  about  nine 
miles  away,  then  as  a deputy  sheriff  and 
later  as  a correction  officer.  He  became 
Rich  Square's  police  chief  18  months 
ago  and  was  about  a year  and  a half 
away  from  retirement. 

Stale  Representative  Howard 
Hunter  said  everyone  who  knew  Joe 
White  liked  him,  and  residents  remem- 
bered the  chief  as  a loving  husband  and 
father  and  an  active  church  member 
who  devoted  his  life  to  serving  others. 

“He  was  one  policeman  everybody 


loved,  even  those  kids  who  threw  the 
rocks  and  broke  the  windows,”  said 
John  Pellam,  the  town's  mayor.  Cy 
Grant,  the  county’s  senior  resident 
Superior  Court  judge,  agreed.  "Serving 
others  was  the  measure  of  his  life.  But 
his  true  gifts  to  us  were  in  the  way  he 
went  about  that  service.  He  was  car- 
ing. compassionate,  dedicated,  easy- 
going, truth-telling." 

Back  to 
the  front 

It's  back  to  his  real  love,  local  law 
enforcement,  for  Gil  Kerlikowske,  the 
deputy  director  of  the  Justice 
Department's  Office  of  Community 
Oriented  Policing  Services,  who  in 
August  assumed  command  of  the  Se- 
attle Police  Department. 

Kerlikowske,  the  50-year-old 
former  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  police  commis- 
sioner. was  one  of  three  finalists  for  the 
Seattle  position,  along  with  Madison, 
Wis.,  Police  Chief  Richard  Williams 


and  Washington,  D.C.,  Assistant  Chief 
William  McManus.  Appointed  by 
Mayor  Paul  Schell  on  July  24, 
Kerlikowske  was  approved  unani- 
mously by  the  City  Council’s  public 
safety  committee  on  Aug.  3.  "We  re- 
ally like  him,"  said  council  president 
Margaret  Pageler 

High  on  the  list  of  priorities  for 
Kerlikowske  will  be  improving  depart- 
ment morale  in  the  wake  of  the  World 
Trade  Organization  riots  last  Decem- 
ber. Another  top  concern,  he  told  Law 
Enforcement  News,  will  be  an  assess- 
ment of  the  type  of  training  that  should 
be  provided  under  a recent  contract 
signed  by  the  city,  which  calls  for  four 
days  of  in-service  instruction  per  year. 

Assessments  will  also  have  to  be 
conducted  of  the  recommendations 
from  the  several  studies  done  in  the  af- 
termath of  the  WTO  protests.  City  and 
department  officials  will  consider 
which  ones  to  suggest  for  implementa- 
tion. 

And  then  there  is  the  issue  of  less- 
than-lethal  weaponry.  On  April  12.  po- 
lice shot  and  killed  David  Walker,  a 40- 
year-old  black  man  who  began  shoot- 
ing at.  employees  at  a Safeway 
supermarket  after  stealing  a container 
of  orange  juice.  Kerlikowske  told  LEN 
that  an  examination  would  be  con- 
ducted of  the  less-than-lethal  options 
available  to  the  department.  In  an  ear- 
lier interview  with  The  Seattle  Times, 
however,  he  noted  that  as  chairman  of 
a Justice  Department  committee  inves- 
tigating such  technology,  he  has  found 
that  there  is  nothing  that  is  “absolutely 
an  answer,  that  is  safe,  effective,  will 
never  cause  a fatality,  (and]  is  easily 
accessible  on  the  officer’s  belt.” 

A 28-year  law  enforcement  veteran 
who  started  his  career  with  the  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, Fla.,  police,  Kerlikowske  was 
chief  of  police  in  the  Florida  cities  of 
Port  St.  Lucie  and  Fort  Pierce  before 
being  named  commissioner  in  Buffalo 
in  1994  — the  first  outsider  to  run  that 
department  in  30  years.  He  is  credited 
with  streamlining  and  modernizing  the 
agency,  but  said  it  was  a difficult  envi- 
ronment that  left  him  "fairly  tired"  af- 
ter nearly  five  years. 

When  he  took  the  position  with  the 
COPS  office,  he  said,  he  assumed  that 
he  would  retire  there,  but  found  not  long 
afterwards  that  he  missed  being  in  the 
field.  “COPS  is  a good  program  and  it's 
done  a lot  and  I've  had  a great  oppor- 
tunity to  be  a part  of  it,"  said 
Kerlikowske.  “But  I think  you  really 
feel  most  fulfilled  at  the  local  level.  It's 
really  where  the  rubber  meets  the  road." 

Taking 
the  reins 

Wilbur  L.  Chapman,  who  was  one 
of  New  York  City’s  highest  ranking 
black  police  officials  before  being  ap- 
pointed in  1998  as  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  is  leaving  that 
post  to  assume  command  of  the  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  Police  Department 

Chapman,  52,  rose  to  chief  of  pa- 
trol in  1995  under  Police  Commissioner 
Howard  Safir  and  was  appointed  com- 
missioner of  the  city’s  DOT  three  years 
later  by  Mayor  Rudolph  Giuliani.  He 
was  selected  by  Bridgeport  Mayor  Jo- 
seph Ganim  in  July  after  beating  out 
candidates  from  Michigan  and  Massa- 
chusetts. The  city's  first  African  Ameri- 
can police  chief.  Chapman  will  begin 
his  new  job  on  Sept  1. 


A 30-year  police  veteran.  Chapman 
is  the  third  lop  N YPD  official  in  recent 
years  to  assume  command  of  a police 
force  in  another  major  city.  He  follows 
former  first  deputy  commissionerJohn 
Timoney,  who  now  leads  the  Philadel- 
phia Police  Department,  and  Edward 
T.  Norris,  a former  deputy  commis- 
sioner of  operations,  who  was  ap- 
pointed Baltimore's  police  commis- 
sioner in  May. 

In  Bridgeport,  Chapman  will  com- 
mand a force  of  420  sworn  officers. 
Although  the  largest  city  in  Connecti- 
cut. with  an  ethnically  diverse  popula- 
tion of  150,000,  Bridgeport  had  fewer 
than  40  homicides  last  year. 

"We're  looking  forward  to  him  com- 
ing," Sgt  Reynaldo  Muniz  Jr.,  a 
Bridgeport  Police  spokesman,  told 
Newsday.  “It  will  give  us  a definite 
leader  at  the  helm." 

Working 
the  crowd 

In  his  34  years  with  the  Los  Ange- 
les Police  Department,  Deputy  Chief 
Charles  F.  “Rick”  Dinse  played  sig- 
nificant roles  in  handling  numerous 
high-profile,  highly  volatile  events,  in- 
cluding a Summer  Olympics,  a papal 
visit  and  a devastating  natural  disaster. 
According  to  Mayor  Rocky  Anderson 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  it  was  precisely 
Dinse 's  demonstration  of  "superb  lead- 
ership" and  his  considerable  security 
experience  that  won  him  appointment 
as  police  chief  of  Utah’s  capital  city. 

Dinse,  who  was  a security  planner 
for  the  recent  Democratic  National 
Convention  in  Los  Angeles,  has  also 
played  a role  in  the  security  arrange- 
ments for  the  1984  Olympic  Games  in 
Los  Angeles  and  was  planning  coordi- 
nator for  the  1987  visit  of  Pope  John 
Paul  II.  He  was  also  a field  commander 
during  the  1992  riots  and  a task  force 
commander  following  the  1994 
Northndge  earthquake. 

“His  educational  and  professional 
skills  will  contribute  to  the  community 
immensely,"  Anderson  told  The 
Deseret  News.  "His  background  in  one 
of  the  nation's  most  ethnically  diverse 
communities  will  be  an  asset  to  our 
city's  growing  diversity." 

Dinse  has  a master’s  degree  in  man- 
agement from  California  State  Poly- 
technic University  at  Pomona  and  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  criminal  justice 
from  California  State  University  at  Los 
Angeles. 

Anderson  said  he  believed  that 
Dinse's  big-stage  experience  would 
contribute  to  security  and  safety  at  the 
Winter  Olympics  to  be  held  in  Salt  Lake 
City  in  2002.  The  opportunity  to  lead 
security  at  the  international  event  was 
also  a key  factor  in  Dinse's  decision  to 
accept  the  new  job.  “It  was  exciting  for 
me  to  think  I could  be  part  of  the  2002 
Games,"  said  Dinse. 

Dinse,  58,  said  he  was  willing  to 
leave  his  hometown  — and  accept  a pay 
cut  in  the  process  — in  order  to  gain  an 
intimacy  with  the  public  that  he  did  not 
find  in  Los  Angeles. 

"As  the  police  chief  |in  Los  Ange- 
les], how  do  you  touch  10,000  people 
other  than  on  videotape?"  he  said  in  an 
interview  with  The  Salt  Luke  Tribune. 
"Here,  you  can  meet  these  people,  you 
can  give  direction,  you  can  show  them 
a face  or  a voice.  And  you  can  see  [po- 
licing] successes  occur  more  quickly . ... 
It’s  invigorating." 


course  of  action 

it  quits,  is  replaced  by  city  corrections  chief 


New  York  City’s  new  Police  Commissioner,  Bernard  Kerik  (c.),  is 
given  his  badge,  to  the  applause  of  his  predecessor,  Howard  Safir 
(I.)  and  Mayor  Rudolph  Giuliani. 


Safir 

NYPD  boss  calls 

An  unexpected  changing  of  the 
guard  took  place  at  I Police  Plaza 
in  New  York  City  in  August  as 
Police  Commissioner  Howard 
Safir  stepped  down  after  a four- 
year  tenure  marked  by  both 
achievement  and  scundal.  and 
Bernard  It.  Kerik.  commissioner 
of  the  city’s  Department  of 
Correction,  took  up  the  reins. 

Safir  was  an  original  member  of 
Mayor  Rudolph  Giuliani's 
administration,  having  been  named 
Fire  Commissioner  in  1994  after  26 
years  in  federal  law  enforcement. 
Two  years  later,  he  succeeded 
William  Bratton  at  the  police 
department.  The  sharp  declines  in 
crime  that  began  under  Bratton 
continued  on  Safir’s  watch,  with  a 
7.8-percent  drop  in  major  crimes 
city  wide  from  1998  to  1999,  and 
homicides  hitting  an  all-time  low 
of  671  last  year. 

Safir  also  expanded  anti-drug 
initiatives,  advocated  taking  DNA 
samples  from  every  arrestee,  and 
installed  cameras  in  the  city’s 
housing  projects.  The  number  of 
fatal  shootings  involving  police 
also  declined  from  a high  of  41  in 
1990  to  II  last  year. 

Despite  the  achievements, 
however,  Safir's  administration 
was  scarred  by  such  incidents  as 
the  torture  in  1997  of  Haitian 
immigrant  Abner  Louima  at  a 
Brooklyn  station  house  and  the 
shooting  last  year  of  Amadou 
Diallo  by  four  plainclothes  officers 
He  was  also  criticized  for  allowing 
the  release  of  the  sealed  juvenile 
record  of  Patrick  Dorismond,  an 
unarmed  security  guard  fatally  shot 
in  March  during  a confrontation 
with  undercover  officers  after  they 
tried  to  initiate  a reverse  drug  sting. 

The  mayor  was  unequivocal  in 
his  praise  for  Safir,  calling  him  the 
"greatest  police  commissioner"  in 
city  history.  "No  question  in  my 
mind,  the  job  of  the  police  is  to 
make  the  city  safer."  said  Giuliani. 


Under  Safir’s  leadership,  New  York 
has  enjoyed  its  most  sustained 
reduction  in  crime,  noted  the  mayor, 
who  gave  him  credit  for  the  down- 
turn. 

Safir,  who  announced  in  May  that 
he  is  suffering  from  prostate  cancer,  is 
joining  the  private  sector  as  "a  special 
advisor"  for  ChoicePoint,  an  Atlanta- 
based  firm,  for  whom  he  will  be 
involved  in  promoting  DNA  testing, 

Giuliani  named  the  44-year-old 
Kerik  as  the  Safir's  successor  on  Aug. 
21.  selecting  him  from  a pool  of  three 
finalists  that  also  included  Chief 
Joseph  P.  Dunne,  the  police 
department’s  top  uniformed  officer. 

Kerik  met  Giuliani  when  the 
former  federal  prosecutor  made  his 
first  — and  unsuccessful  — run  for 
office  in  1989  and  Kerik  was  a 
narcotics  officer.  He  coordinated 
Giuliani's  security  detail  during  the 
second  campaign  in  1993.  and  after 
Giuliani  took  office.  Kerik  was 
named  first  deputy  commissioner  of 
correction. 

His  success  at  reshaping  the 
trouble-plagued  Department  of 
Correction  with  a data-driven 
approach  that  measures  employee 
performance  against  more  than  1 30 


statistical  yardsticks,  from  officer 
sick  time  to  inmate  violence,  is 
believed  to  have  earned  him  his 
new  position. 

Although  a front-runner.  Kerik 
was  not  backed  by  Safir.  Many  in 
the  department  and  in  the  city's 
minority  community  had  hoped 
that  Giuliani  would  choose  Dunne, 
a 31 -year  veteran  who  was  instead 
moved  into  the  first  deputy 
commissioner's  spot  that  was 
vacated  by  Patrick  Kelleher  in 
August 

Critics  also  complain  that  Kerik 
does  not  have  a college  degree, 
something  that  the  department 
expects  of  its  rank-and-file  officers. 

"It  is  O K.  to  be  the  commissioner 
without  college,  but  you  can’t  be  a 
cop  without  college,”  Rafael 
Collazo,  the  first  vice  president  of 
the  Latino  Officers  Association, 
told  The  New  York  Times.  “It  is 
outrageous.  If  we  are  holding  out  a 
standard  for  police,  it  should  start 
from  the  top." 

Taking  Dunne's  place  as  chief 
of  department  is  Assistant  Chief 
Joseph  J.  Esposito,  head  of  the 
Brooklyn  North  Strategic  and 
Tactical  Command. 
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Striking  a balance  of  power: 


Albany  retools  its  police  oversight  board 


Legislation  that  will  replace  the 
Community/Police  Relations  Board  in 
Albany,  N.Y.,  with  a panel  intended  to 
provide  a measure  of  independent  over- 
sight into  department  investigations  of 
civilian  complaints  was  enacted  in  July 
after  a compromise  was  reached  by 
municipal  officials,  law  enforcement 
and  community  leaders 

The  new  Citizens’  Police  Review 
Board  was  signed  into  law  on  July  27 
by  Mayor  Jerry  Jennings  following  its 
passage  10  days  earlier  by  a 13-0  vote 
of  the  city’s  Common  Council.  Four  of 
the  board’s  nine  members  will  be  cho- 
sen by  the  mayor  and  the  remainder  by 
the  council.  While  the  board  will  not 
have  its  own  subpoena  power,  it  may 
ask  the  council  to  compel  witness  tes- 
timony and  documents. 

The  Albany  Law  School  Govern- 
ment Law  Center  will  evaluate  the 
board  after  a year  and  submit  annual 
and  quarterly  reports  to  the  mayor  and 
council  members. 

Although  the  review  panel  will  not 
have  the  authority  to  lead  investiga- 
tions, it  will  be  given  greater  access  to 
those  conducted  by  the  police 
department's  Office  of  Professional 
Standards,  something  that  was  not  pos- 
sible with  the  Community/Police  Re- 
lations Board,  which  had  no  oversight 
power  and  was  briefed  on  only  the  bar- 
est details  of  civilian  complaint  probes. 
The  new  board  may  appoint  someone 
to  monitor  investigations  in  cases  al- 
leging civil  rights  violations  or  brutal- 
ity. 

The  ordinance  strikes  a balance  be- 
tween the  mayor  and  police  on  the  one 
hand,  who  feared  that  giving  the  board 
to  much  authority  would  result  in  a loss 
of  control  over  the  department,  and 
advocates  for  a board  with  direct  sub- 
poena power.  That  debate  has  been 
waged  for  nearly  two  decades,  follow- 
ing the  death  in  1984  of  a psychiatric 
patient,  Jessie  Davis,  who  attacked  of- 


“At  this  point,  the  best 
thing  we  can  do  is 
make  the  board  work 
as  well  as  it  possibly 
can. 

— Alice  Green,  Center  for  Law 
and  Justice 


ficers  with  a knife  and  long  fork. 

Last  November,  police  were  ac- 
cused of  using  excessive  force  and  ut- 
tering racial  epithets  while  arresting 
several  black  men  just  hours  after  the 
shooting  of  two  officers.  In  the  after- 
math.  a heavily  armed  police  unit  swept 
the  neighborhood  of  Arbor  Hill  in 
search  of  the  gunman. 

"At  this  point,  the  best  thing  we  can 
do  is  make  the  board  work  as  well  as  it 
possibly  can,"  Alice  Green,  executive 
director  of  the  Center  for  Law  and  Jus- 
tice, told  The  Albany  Times  Union.  "A 
big  part  of  that  will  be  education.  The 
community  is  still  very  confused. 
People  don’t  understand  what  this  is, 
how  it  will  work  and  whether  it’s  some- 
thing they  can  trust." 

In  1994.  an  initiative  to  create  a 
board  with  independent  subpoena  pow- 
ers and  the  authority  to  conduct  its  own 
investigations  failed  on  the  Council 
floor. 

Police  Chief  John  C.  Nielsen  said 
the  independent  observer  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  review  board  from  a ro- 
tating panel  of  investigators  maintained 
by  the  Government  Law  Center.  The 
individual  would  be  in  close  contact 
with  the  police  department’s  profes- 
sional standards  unit,  but  would  not 
necessarily  sit  in  on  the  investigation, 
he  said. 


The  city’s  rank-and-file  police  or- 
ganization. the  Albany  Police  Officers 
Association,  has  threatened  to  sue  and 
file  a complaint  with  the  state  Public 
Employment  Relations  Board,  but 
Neilsen  applauded  the  new  law. 

"I  think  it’s  a commendable  piece 
of  legislation,"  he  told  Law  Enforce- 
ment News.  "It  does  exactly  what  we 
needed  it  to  do  — provide  a board  that 
will  give  our  citizens  a sense  of  over- 
sight, a sense  of  security,  while  at  the 
same  time,  not  jeopardize  our  officers 


Citing  research  asserting  that  the 
DARE  anti -drug  program  is  ineffective. 
Salt  Lake  City  Mayor  Rocky  Andersen 
axed  the  program  from  the  school 
district's  budget  in  June  in  favor  of  an- 
other anti-substance  abuse  curriculum 
already  being  used  in  other  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  state. 

The  new  program,  Prevention  Di- 
mensions, is  taught  by  teachers  instead 
of  police.  The  move  will  save  the  city 
$289,000  it  has  paid  annually  since 
1988  to  have  police  officers  present  the 
DARE  curriculum  to  fifth  graders. 
Anderson  pulled  the  plug  on  DARE  at 
the  end  of  the  school  year,  calling  it  a 
waste  of  money.  National  research,  he 
said,  showed  that  DARE  either  did  not 
stop  children  from  using  drugs  or  in- 
creased their  use  of  illicit  substances. 

There  is  no  proof  that  Prevention 
Dimensions  is  effective,  either,  he  con- 
ceded. But  Veme  Larsen,  a specialist 
on  safe  and  drug-free  schools  for  the 
state  Office  of  Education,  told  Ander- 
son in  a July  3 letier  that  Utah  plans  to 
vigorously  test  the  program’s  effective- 
ness. And  Prevention  Dimensions  was 
rewritten  in  1992  to  incorporate  ele- 


or  have  a negative  effect  on  our  work 
product." 

The  department  will  be  able  to  con- 
tinue conducting  internal  investigations 
into  civilian  complaints  in  the  same 
manner  it  has  always  done,  and  which 
it  has  been  found  to  be  successful,  said 
Neilsen.  The  difference  is  that  now, 
more  information  will  be  made  acces- 
sible to  an  outside  agency.  And  with  u 
Common  Council  as  politically  eclec- 
tic as  Albany's,  he  added,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  any  subpoena  request  would 


ments  of  a program  the  mayor  said  he 
does  like,  called  Life  Skills  TYaining. 

Prevention  Dimensions,  developed 
during  the  1980s,  is  based  on  teaching 
students  to  be  responsible,  contributing 
community  members,  with  an  empha- 
sis on  such  values  as  honesty,  goal-set- 
ting and  self-discipline.  Its  anti-drug 
message  is  meant  to  be  incorporated 
into  several  classes,  not  just  health.  For 
example,  a math  teacher  could  discuss 
the  cost  of  drug  use  on  society. 

Shannon  Andersen,  coordinator  of 
the  Salt  Lake  City  School  District's  safe 
schools  program,  is  expected  to  suggest 
that  it  be  used  in  all  fifth-grade  classes. 
But  if  the  program  is  expanded,  there 
would  be  no  time  to  train  teachers  be- 
fore the  school  year  starts,  she  told  The 
Salt  Lake  Tribune.  Teachers  would 
have  to  take  classes  throughout  the 
term,  using  district  money. 

While  Andersen  said  she  had  read 
the  research  on  DARE,  the  program  still 
had  worthwhile  elements,  such  as  the 
positive  role  model  of  the  police  officer. 
’That's  one  of  the  thing’s  we’re  really 
going  to  miss,"  she  told  The  Tribune 

But  if  a group  of  police  officers  and 


be  granted. 

“I  can't  even  imagine  u situation 
where  the  Common  Council,  under  the 
way  we  huve  the  system  structured, 
would  refuse  the  board’s  request  for  a 
subpoena,"  he  said.  “And  by  virtue  of 
how  we  have  structured  the  board,  that 
will  build  a degree  of  honesty  into  it 
based  on  the  fact  that  you  huve  differ- 
ent camps.  The  dynamics  of  thut  are 
going  to  be  give  and  lake.  1 think  it  is 
constructed  with  such  a weave  that  it 
will  be  strong." 


other  defenders  of  DARE  have  their 
way,  the  city  will  not  have  to  nuss  it 
for  long.  The  program’s  advocutcs  ral- 
lied just  days  after  Anderson's  an- 
nouncement, dismissing  the  research 
cited  by  the  mayor. 

Tibby  Milne,  executive  director  of 
the  Utah  Council  for  Crime  Prevention, 
said  professors  at  Ohio  Slate  Univer- 
sity found  in  a recent  study  that  nearly 
75  percent  of  DARE-traincd  teenagers 
were  low  risks  for  drug  use  as  compared 
with  58  percent  of  non-DARE  students. 

"Let’s  not  take  something  awuy.  let’s 
add"  resources,  said  Kathy  Stewart,  a 
Lchi  police  detective  and  president  of 
the  Utah  DARE  Officers  Association, 
who  was  among  the  50  supporters  who 
gathered  for  the  protest.  “Don’t  just 
drop  the  program.., Ask  the  kids.  Ask 
the  teachers." 
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Now  you  see  them , now  you  don’t 


The  summer  was  full  of  activity 
on  the  police  employment  front,  as 
police  chiefs,  sheriffs  and  others 
left  to  pursue  new  jobs  in  the 
public  or  private  sectors  — or  in 
some  cases  were  asked  to  find 
other  employment. 

U Among  those  taking  a new 
career  path  was  Cleveland,  Okla., 
Chief  Dale  Howard,  who  resigned 
July  22  from  the  post  he  had  held 
for  more  than  six  years.  A 23-year 
police  veteran.  Howard  started  on 
Aug.  1 as  training  officer  with  the 
T\ilsa-based  security  firm  of  SPI 
Inc.,  which  provides  its  services  to 
defense  and  government  contrac- 
tors.... 

H The  city  of  Greenville,  S.C., 
appointed  its  first  black  chief,  Maj. 
Willie  Johnson,  a 30-year  veteran 
and  department  insider.  Johnson. 
51.  who  served  as  right-hand  man 
to  retiring  Chief  Mike  Bridges, 
was  selected  by  Mayor  Knox 
White  on  July  22  over  three  other 
in-house  candidates.  The  City 
Council  was  expected  to  give  final 
approval  to  the  mayor's  choice... 

51  Ron  Ricucci.  the  public 
safety  director  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
tendered  his  resignation  effective 


Sept.  1 , when  he  planned  to  become 
the  new  chief  of  Front  Royal,  Va... . 

H Lincolnville,  S.C.,  lost  its 
remaining  police  officer  when  Sgt. 
Kenneth  Vann  quit  on  July  28. 
blaming  the  mayor  for  making  it 
impossible  for  him  to  continue  his 
job.  Vann  became  the  town’s  sole  law 
enforcer  in  1997  when  then-Mayor 
Charles  Buggs  fired  police  chief 
Eric  Bradley.  Bradley  apparently 
wants  to  be  chief  once  again,  but 
current  Mayor  Tyrone  Aiken  said  he 
did  not  want  to  hire  a chief  while 
Vann  was  still  on  the  job.  But  Vann 
claims  that  Aiken  pressured  him  to 
leave  by  not  allowing  him  to  take  a 
patrol  car  home  and  by  taking  over 
his  work  schedule.... 

U Former  Winston-Salem,  N.C., 
police  chief  George  Sweat  was 
named  head  of  the  state's  Department 
of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  on  July  20  by  Gov.  Jim 
Hunt.  The  new  cabinet-level 
department  was  created  the  previous 
day  when  Hunt  signed  a bill  separat- 
ing the  agency  from  the  Office  of 
Juvenile  Justice.  Operating  with  a 
$ 140-million  budget,  the  department 
will  oversee  the  state’s  juvenile  court 
offices,  training  schools,  detention 


centers,  prevention  councils  and  after- 
school mentoring  programs. 

H Not  only  did  Mapleton.  Utah’s 
police  chief,  Bret  Barney,  depart  this 
summer,  but  his  second-in-command. 
Sgt.  Chuck  Senn,  was  fired,  after  an 
investigation  by  an  outside  agency 
found  possible  violations  of  the 
department’s  personnel  policies. 
Relations  between  city  officials  and 
police  have  been  strained  since  a 
proposal  was  made  earlier  this  year  to 
disband  the  department  and  contract 
for  police  services  with  the  Utah 
County  Sheriff's  Department.. 

1 City  Sheriff  Frank  Drew  of 
Virginia  Beach.  Vh..  has  retired  after  a 
30-year  career  in  area  law  enforce- 
ment, 12  of  them  as  sheriff.  - 

1 A shoving  match  erupted 
between  Hugo.  Okla.,  Mayor  James 
William  Choat  and  former  police 
officer  Clay  Haag  following  a City 
Council  meeting  that  had  been 
attended  by  more  than  100  citizens 
hoping  to  leam  why  Police  Chief 
Layton  Cox  and  two  detectives  were 
dismissed  in  June.  But  City  Manager 
Ed  Tinker  said  that  under  the  state’s 
Open  Meetings  Law.  personnel  issues 
such  as  the  firings  of  the  men  could 
not  be  discussed  in  an  open  forum. 


Haag  filed  an  assault  and  battery 
complaint  against  Choat  after  the 
meeting.  Witnesses  said  the  Mayor 
pushed  him  and  struck  him  the 

face.... 

H Mounlainair.  N.M.,  Police 
Chief  Don  Lyles  retired  June  22 
after  serving  for  11  years  as  u law 
enforcement  officer  in  Torrance 
County.  A former  deputy  sheriff  in 
Fairfax,  Va.,  Lyles  did  not  begin 
his  law  enforcement  career  until  he 
was  in  his  40s.  He  moved  to 
Moriarty,  N.M..  in  1989,  serving 
there  for  three  years  before 
becoming  a Torrance  County 
deputy  sheriff.  He  subsequently 
became  a police  officer  and  later 
chief  of  police  in  Mounlainair.  but 
left  in  1994  to  become  the  county's 
first  and  only  black  sheriff.  In 
1999,  he  returned  to  Mounlainair  to 
help  the  agency  while  other 
officers  went  through  the  training 
academy.... 

1 Lltchard  Hurley  was  named 
president  of  the  North  Carolina 
Sheriff's  Association  on  July  25. 
The  sheriff  of  Randolph  County 
since  1989.  Hurley  will  serve  a 
one-year  term  as  head  of  the 
organization.... 


DARE  officers  protest  Salt  Lake  City 
decision  to  drop  anti-drug  program 


September  15, 2000 


SCHOOL  SAFETY 
AND  SECURITY 

Professional  Development 
for  School  Administrators 
(K  Higher  Ed), 

Security  Personnel  and 
Law  Enforcement 

produced  by 

John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 
The  City  University  of  New  York 
presented  by 

The  Criminal  Justice  Center  & 

Security  Management  Institute 

Via  Satellite  with  9 & A 
Five  60-Minute  Sessions, 
every  Tuesday  in  October  2000 

Creating  a Safe  School  Environment:  Curriculum, 

Management  and  Operations 
October  3,  2000  - 2:00  p.m.  - 3:00  p.m.  ET 

Applicat  ion  of  the  concepts  of  Generally  Accepted  Minimum  School 
Safety  Standards  (GAMSSS)  and  Essential  Components  of  School  Safety 
and  Security  for  guiding  security  operations  and  concerns. 

Instructors:  Richard  Glover  - Mr.  Glover  Is  CEO  of  School  Safety 
Professionals,  a consulting  firm  Incorporated  to  help  school  systems 
establish  and  maintain  safe  and  secure  teaching  and  learning  envi- 
ronments, He  teaches  In  the  John  Jay  College  Public  Management 
Department. 

Hank  Murphy  - Mr.  Murphy  was  Deputy  Director  for  School  Safety 
for  the  New  York  City  Public  Schools  for  sixteen  years  and  helped  es- 
tablish the  first  college  accredUed  training  academy  for  school  secu- 
rity officers.  He  retired  from  the  NYPD  as  a Lieutenant. 

Streetwise:  Language,  Culture,  Diversity  and 

School  Safety 

October  10,  2000  - 2:00  p.m.  - 3:00  p.m.  ET 

Training  for  school  safety,  security  and  law  enforcement  officers  on 
the  perceptions,  attitudes,  myths  and  stereotypes  regarding  cultures 
and  peoples  that  may  effect  their  ability  to  perform  their  duUes  with 
Increasingly  diverse  student  populations. 

Instructor:  Herbert  A.  Johnson  - Mr  Johnson  Is  the  Associate  Di- 
rector of  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  & Security  Management  Insti- 
tute at  John  Jay  College.  He  has  developed  cultural  diversity  training 
modules  for  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education  School  Safety  Offic- 
ers. security  personnel  and  law  enforcement  officers.  The  "Streetwise 
curriculum  has  been  delivered  to  more  than  5.000  graduates  of  the 
NYPD  training  academy. 

Bomb  Threat  and  Incident  Planning 
October  17,  2000  - 2:00  p.m.  - 3:00  p.m.  ET 

Information  on  how  to  develop  a Bomb  Threat  and  Incident  Plan  for 
response  to  bond)  threats  or  actual  bombing  Incidents  In  schools. 

Instructor:  Brcndon  Patrick  O'Hanlon  - Mr.  O'Hanlon  consults  on 
International  Security  and  Counter-Terrorism  for  the  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Center  & Security  Management  Institute.  He  retired  as  the  Assis- 
tant Director  for  Protection  of  the  U S.  State  Department's  Diplomatic 
Security  Service. 

Responding  to  Acting-out  Behavior 
October  24.  2000  - 2:00  p.m.  - 3:00  p.m.  ET 

An  examination  of  acting-out  behaviors  In  youths  such  as  emo- 
tional disturbance.  MICA  (mentally  til  chemical  abuse)  and  suicide. 
Warning  signs  and  suggested  responses  will  be  presented. 

Instructor:  Robert  J.  Louden.  Ph.D  - Dr.  Louden  Is  the  Director  of 
the  Criminal  Justice  Center  & Security  Management  Institute  at  John 
Jay  College.  His  twenty-one  year  police  career  with  the  NYPD  Included 
serving  as  the  Commanding  Officer  of  the  Hostage  Negotiating  Team. 

Community  Policing  in  Schools 

October  31.  2000  - 2:00  p.m.  - 3:00  p.m.  ET 

The  development  and  maintenance  of  police/school  community  part- 
nerships In  creating  safe  and  secure  environments  for  learning,  teaching 
and  socializing  in  schools. 

Instructor:  Launcelott  Smith  - Mr.  Smith  Is  the  Project  Director  for 
the  New  York  State  Regional  Community  Policing  Institute  located  at 
John  Jay  College,  where  he  also  teaches  for  the  Criminal  Justice  Cen- 
ter & Security  Management  Institute.  He  retired  at  the  rank  of  Detec- 
tive-lieutenant after  twenty- four  years  service  In  the  NYC  Housing  Au- 
thority Police  Department. 

License  Fee  per  site:  $100.00  per  session 
or  $400  for  entire  series. 

For  information,  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.jjay.cuny.edu7 
conference/teleconf 
or  call  Dennis  Hood  at  (212)  237-8069; 

Email:  satellite@jjay.cuny.edu 


In  jail  but  think  you’re  innocent? 
Calif.  DA’s  want  your  DNA 


Following  the  lead  of  the  San  Di- 
ego district  attorney,  prosecutors  in  a 
number  of  California  jurisdictions  say 
they  will  adopt  the  agency’s 
groundbreaking  policy  of  offering  free 
DNA  testing  to  prison  inmates  who 
have  consistently  maintained  their  in- 
nocence and  where  there  still  exists  bio- 
logical evidence  to  prove  or  disprove 
their  claims. 

San  Diego  prosecutors  in  June  be- 
gan focusing  on  560  cases  in  which 
guilty  verdicts  were  rendered  prior  to 
1992.  when  genetic  testing  began  there 
While  the  new  policy  would  largely 
apply  to  sexual  assault  cases,  some  ho- 
micides would  also  be  covered,  accord- 
ing to  the  D.A.'s  office.  So  far.  law  stu- 
dents who  are  conducting  the  review 
have  examined  40  cases,  yielding  one 
which  meet  the  criteria,  deputy  district 
attorney  George  Clarke  told  The  New 
York  Times. 

Although  prosecutors  expect  the 
number  of  cases  falling  under  the  policy 
to  be  small,  the  move  is  still  important 
because  it  can  help  prove  innocence, 
they  said. 

“We  hope  we  don't  find  anybody," 
deputy  district  attorney  Lisa  Weinreb 
told  USA  Today.  “If  we  do,  we’re  go- 
ing to  take  some  heat,  So  be  it.  It’s  more 
important  that  we  make  sure  nobody 
has  been  wrongfully  convicted.” 

Legislation  that  would  mandate 
such  testing  and  reviews  statewide  is 
making  its  way  through  the  state  legis- 
lature. and  similar  actions  are  being 
considered  in  Illinois  and  Texas.  Barry 
Scheck.  a defense  attorney  and  leading 


DNA  expert,  said  San  Diego  “is  to  be 
commended.  They're  going  through  in 
(a  few  months)  what  it  would  take  10 
years  of  litigation  to  accomplish.” 

Darrell  Salomon,  assistant  to  San 
Francisco  District  Attorney  Terence 
Hallinan,  said  his  office  estimates  that 
about  50  cases  would  be  reviewed  by  a 
paralegal  and  an  attorney.  He  was  in- 
spired. he  told  The  San  Francisco  Ex- 
aminer. after  visiting  San  Diego.  "I 
came  away  thinking  that  if  this  program 
is  acceptable  in  conservative  San  Di- 
ego. why  shouldn’t  we  do  that  in  pro- 
gressive San  Francisco?” 

In  Orange  County,  prosecutors  an- 
nounced they  would  undertake  a joint 
project  with  the  public  defender's  of- 
fice to  provide  free  DNA  tests  to  in- 
mates, and  in  Ventura  County,  the  dis- 
trict attorney's  office  said  it  would  split 
the  costs  of  genetic  testing  with  defense 
attorneys  in  eligible  cases. 

San  Diego  prosecutors  have  denied 
that  the  several  highly  publicized  ac- 
cusations of  prosecutorial  misconduct 
played  a role  in  the  creation  of  the 
policy,  but  in  Riverside  County.  Calif.. 
where  a similar  program  is  being  con- 
sidered, the  exoneration  of  a man  con- 
victed of  a vicious  rape  and  robbery  was 
a factor,  said  Randy  Tagami,  an  assis- 
tant district  attorney. 

The  inmate,  who  maintained  his  in- 
nocence over  a number  of  years  despite 
a positive  identification  by  the  victim, 
was  cleared  by  a DNA  test. 

Tagami  said,  however,  that  in  many 
cases  the  evidence  is  no  longer  there. 
In  San  Diego,  for  example,  police  rou- 


tinely destroy  it  in  old  sex  crime  cases. 
"But  this  won’t  be  an  issue  in  a few 
years,”  Tagami  told  The  Times.  "The 
testing  will  be  done  all  the  time.”  And 
the  expense,  approximately  $5,000,  will 
no  longer  be  a factor,  he  added. 

In  order  to  meet  the  standard,  in- 
mates must  have  maintained  their  in- 
nocence. must  still  be  imprisoned,  and 
there  must  still  be  biological  evidence 
to  test.  San  Diego  prosecutors  said  they 
are  most  interested  in  those  cases  in 
which  an  inmate  continued  to  claim 
wrongful  conviction  even  when  admit- 
ting guilt  would  have  achieved  a lesser 
sentence  or  early  release  from  prison. 

But  inmates  also  have  to  agree  to 
be  tested,  and  some  of  them  do  not  want 
to  be,  said  prosecutors.  They  fear  that 
the  genetic  fingerprint  could  then  be 
used  to  link  them  to  another  crime  for 
which  their  guilt  had  not  been  previ- 
ously established. 

While  San  Diego's  DNA  initiative 
has  received  wide  praise  from  defense 
attorneys,  who  have  called  it  a step  in 
the  right  direction,  some  contend  that 
the  larger  issue  it  does  not  address  is 
problems  within  a prosecutorial  system 
in  which  wrongful  convictions  take 
place. 

"What  this  reveals  with  unusual 
clarity  is  flaws  in  our  criminal  justice 
system  that  allows  innocent  people  to 
be  convicted  because  of  all  sorts  of 
problems,”  said  Michael  Judge,  the 
chief  public  defender  in  Los  Angeles 
County.  “That's  the  story  that  hasn't 
been  told  yet.  The  question  is  what 
broader  reforms  should  be  adopted." 


Tulsa  cops  go  further  afield 
with  $5M  MDT  upgrade 


The  Tulsa  Police  Department  is  still 
using  mobile  data  terminals,  but  the  cre- 
ation of  a $5-million  plus  wireless  net- 
work has  made  the  units  far  more  mo- 
bile than  they  have  ever  been  in  the  past 

According  to  Chief  Ron  Palmer,  the 
department's  network  is  the  only  one 
in  the  country  that  allows  officers  to 
communicate  via  four  different  means 
V*  an  800  megahertz  radio  system,  tele- 
phone lines,  the  department's  computer 
network  and  Cellular  Digital  Packet 
Data,  or  CDPD.  which  provides  wire- 
less coverage  nationwide. 

"Now  we  will  not  have  to  wait  for 
the  physical  transport  of  paper  from 
place  to  place,"  he  told  The  Tulsa 
World.  "Detectives  will  receive  cases 
faster  and  start  to  investigate  them  ear- 
lier." 

Eventually,  said  Palmer,  the  “rug- 
ged" laptops,  which  can  be  removed 
and  taken  into  crime  scenes,  will  be  put 


into  every  marked  car,  Within  the  next 
few  months,  he  said,  about  another  150 
of  the  agency’s  400  uniformed  field 
officers  will  get  a laptop. 

Officers  participating  in  the 
department's  pilot  program  can  access 
the  agency's  own  crime  database  as 
well  as  municipal  court  records.  They 
can  also  complete  field  reports.  In  the 
future,  the  system  will  allow  access  to 
stale  and  federal  databases,  including 
ihe  Oklahoma  Enforcement  Telecom- 
munications System  and  the  National 
Crime  Information  Center,  said  George 
Smith,  a police  information  resources 
manager.  And  by  fall,  officers  should 
be  able  to  write  traffic  collision  reports 
and  crime  reports  on  the  laptops.  Smith 
said. 

“This  opens  the  door  for  having  a 
fingerprint  reader  in  the  cars  and  digi- 
tal driver's  licenses,  where  you  just 
swipe  the  license  and  all  of  the  infor- 


mation is  automatically  entered."  said 
Smith.  "The  whole  objective  here  is  to 
make  our  officers  more  efficient." 

The  city  was  able  to  create  the 
unique  system,  said  Smith,  because  it 
decided  to  design  and  implement  its 
network  internally  rather  than  pay  an 
outside  company  to  do  the  work.  There 
are  plans,  he  said,  for  the  public  works 
and  fire  departments  to  use  the  system 
as  well. 

"It  has  been  a long  time  coming  for 
us,"  Chief  Palmer  said.  "It  is  a project 
that  was  envisioned  many,  many  years 
ago  that  police  officers  could,  from  the 
convenience  of  their  car.  use  a computer 
screen  to  pull  up  information  that  was 
applicable  to  whatever  they  were  do- 
ing at  the  time.  Before,  we  have  always 
had  to  use  the  radio  as  the  go-between 
the  officer,  the  dispatcher  and  the  per- 
son actually  sitting  at  a terminal  run- 
ning the  query." 


Lying  cops:  Practice  meets  policy 


Continued  from  Page  1 

her  at  the  hospital  and  drew  a blood 
sample. 

Wade  was  fired  in  January,  however, 
for  dishonesty  and  inefficiency  when 
he  claimed  two  hours  of  overtime  for  a 
Motor  Vehicle  Division  hearing  he  did 
not  attend,  according  to  agency  offi- 
cials. Wade’s  termination  was  upheld, 
although  the  allegations  of  dishonesty 
were  dismissed  by  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Merit  System  Council. 


The  case  illustrates  yet  another 
trend:  Officers  fired  for  lying  and  then 
winning  back  their  jobs  on  appeal.  Both 
Salgado  and  Ferris  were  reinstated  fol- 
lowing an  appeal,  Salgado  because  his 
punishment  was  deemed  too  severe,  and 
Ferris  because  there  was  insufficient 
evidence  to  sustain  the  allegations. 

In  Tucson.  Police  Chief  Richard 
Miranda  softened  the  reprimand  he 
gave  in  June  to  a detective  who  testi- 
fied falsely  in  a 1992  triple  murder  case 


While  Miranda  was  unavailable  to  com- 
ment to  The  Republic  on  why  he 
changed  his  mind,  the  paper  noted  that 
the  modification  was  made  after  Det. 
Joe  Godoy  filed  a grievance  with  the 
officers’  union. 

Instead  of  written  reprimand  at  the 
level  of  "major."  Miranda  downgraded 
it  to  “serious."  He  also  changed  a find- 
ing that  Godoy  violated  a rule  involv- 
ing misrepresentation,  replacing  it  with 
a violation  of  general  responsibilities. 
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A ruse 
is  a ruse 
is  a ruse 

Courts  rule  on  arrests 

Rulings  by  state  courts  in  Califor- 
nia and  New  Mexico  have  put  new  lim- 
its on  the  lengths  to  which  police  can 
go  to  make  arrests. 

Upholding  a lower  court's  decision, 
the  state  Court  of  Appeals  in  New 
Mexico  ruled  in  July  that  police  could 
not  pose  as  maintenance  workers,  pizza 
delivery  men  or  assume  other  guises  to 
gain  access  to  a home. 

The  appeal  stemmed  from  a 1997 
case  in  which  Albuquerque  police 
working  on  a drug  case  entered  a mo- 
bile home  disguised  as  air-condition- 
ing repairmen.  A lower  appellate  court 
in  that  case  found  a "complete  absence 
of  evidence  of  exigent  circumstances 
that  would  have  justified  the  substitu- 
tion of  Rambo-style  tactics  for  a 
straightforward  announcement  of  the 
officers’  presence  and  purpose." 

The  Court  of  Appeals  agreed,  and 
said  there  was  no  good  reason  for  po- 
lice not  to  have  knocked  and  announced 
their  presence. 

While  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Arthur  Pepin  said  the  ruling  will  create 
difficulties  for  police,  Albuquerque 
Deputy  Police  Chief  Ruben  Davalos 
told  The  Associated  Press  that  in  the 
future,  police  may  have  to  elaborate  on 
"exigent  circumstances"  when  they 
write  search-warrant  affidavits  for  a 
judge’s  approval. 

Nonetheless,  Davalos  said  of  the 
ruling,  "I  don’t  think  it’s  a death  blow 
to  ruse  entries." 

Assistant  public  defender  Trace 
Rabem,  who  aigued  on  behalf  of  the 
defendants,  said  that  having  police  pose 
as  someone  else  erodes  public  trust. 
Officers,  he  said,  should  not  be  able  to 
commit  an  act  which  would  be  consid- 
ered a fraud  if  done  by  a civilian.  There 
are  other  ruses  police  could  use,  said 
Rabem,  if  they  show  good  reason. 

Said  Pepin:  "1  don’t  think  it’s  good 
policy,  and  I don’t  think  it's  good  law. 
But  it  is  the  law." 

The  California  Supreme  Court, 
meanwhile,  ruled  in  People  v.  Camacho 
on  July  27  that  Oxnard  police  violated 
the  Fourth  Amendment  rights  of  a man 
they  viewed  bagging  cocaine  through 
a side  yard  window. 

Police  testified  at  trial  that  they  had 
received  an  anonymous  complaint 
about  a loud  party  and  had  gone  to  in- 
vestigate. They  heard  no  noise,  but  in- 
stead of  knocking  on  the  door,  they 
walked  around  to  the  side  yard  and  saw 
Cayetano  Camacho  handling  clear, 
plastic  bags.  On  his  bed  and  dresser 
were  several  bags  containing  white 
powder. 

Justice  Kathryn  Mickle  Werdegar, 
writing  for  a 4-3  majority,  said  it  was 
reasonable  for  the  defendant  to  expect 
that  no  one  would  trespass  on  his  prop- 
erty late  at  night  and  look  into  his  win- 
dow. which  could  not  be  seen  from  the 
street. 

“The  line  we  draw  today  lets  an 
unquestionably  guilty  man  go  free,"  she 
wrote.  But.  in  quoting  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  Justice  David  Souter,  Werdegar 
added,  "constitutional  lines  are  the  price 
of  constitutional  government." 

In  their  dissent,  three  justices  com- 
plained that  the  court  had  taken  a "a 
narrow  and  rigid  restraint  on  police"  in 
California. 

The  state  is  considering  an  appeal 
to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 


Santa  Fe  PD  takes  on  split  personality 
to  speed  implementation  of  C-OP 


Police  officials  in  Santa  Fe,  N.M., 
split  the  city  into  two  separate  patrol- 
ling districts  in  July  as  part  of  an  effort 
to  adopt  a community  policing  philoso- 
phy under  a five-year  plan  that  also  calls 
for  officers  to  do  more  crime  preven- 
tion work  on  their  beats. 

With  141  sworn  personnel  in  a city 
of  some  62,000.  there  were  not  enough 
officers  to  move  directly  into  all  of 
Santa  Fe’s  neighborhoods,  said  Deputy 
Chief  Beverly  Lennen.  But  a review  of 
the  department's  calls  for  service  over 
the  past  few  years  found  the  number  of 
calls  in  the  southwest  section  of  the  city 
to  have  increased  by  a greater  margin 
than  anywhere  else. 

"What  wc  did  was  split  the  city  in 
half  based  on  the  calls  for  service,"  she 
told  Law  Enforcement  News.  “We’ve 
assigned  personnel  to  each  district  and 
we  will  be  using  mapping  and  our  own 
version  of  Compstat  to  start  working 


on  problems  in  those  areas  " 

The  initiative  falls  under  the 
department’s  Vision  2003  strategic- 
plan.  a detailed  blueprint  for  improv- 
ing the  agency’s  overall  level  of  ser- 
vice, which  grew  out  of  a poor  evalua- 
tion it  received  in  1998  from  an  out- 
side consultant.  Its  goals  include  the 
hiring  of  45  new  officers  and  the  re- 
placement of  the  agency’s  aging  patrol 
fleet  within  five  years. 

Voters  funded  the  effort  last  Septem- 
ber by  approving  an  increase  in  the 
city’s  gross-receipts  tax  in  two  incre- 
ments. City  revenues  would  rise  by  a 
projected  $1 .35  million  a year,  half  of 
that  to  be  used  for  hiring  and  equipping 
15  officers  and  paying  lor  other  ex- 
penses. and  the  other  half  earmarked 
for  operations  at  a community  center 

The  plan  will  help  the  department 
not  only  to  move  into  community  po- 
licing programs,  but  help  it  fully  imple- 


ment the  philosophy’s  concepts,  said 
Lennen.  In  its  first  year,  however.  Vi- 
sion 2003  hus  faced  considerable  fund- 
ing obstacles  that  have  left  the  depart- 
ment unable  to  buy  the  in-car  video 
cameras,  mobile  data  terminals  and 
computers  for  its  cruisers  that  it  had 
hoped  for.  Thirteen  of  a possible  1 5 new 
hires  have  been  made. 

Lennen  told  The  Santa  Fe  New 
Mexican  earlier  this  year  that  the  de- 
partment had  asked  for  about  $13.8 
million  last  fiscal  year,  hut  had  received 
slightly  more  than  $12.5  million.  To 
make  up  the  difference,  it  has  asked  lor 
$14,2  million  this  year. 

"We've  made  the  appropriate  bud- 
get requirements  for  the  upcoming  fis 
cal  year,"  she  said.  "We  need  from  the 
city  and  our  community  to  continue  (to 
support  the  department  | for  us  to  get  to 
that  point  " 

Under  the  new  patrol  strategy,  the 


two  districts  will  be  determined  by  the 
number  of  calls  to  different  areas  of  the 
city,  population  si/e  and  population 
density.  Each  district  will  have  a staff 
of  36  officers  and  nine  commanders  and 
will  work  from  two  separate  offices. 
The  plan  is  intended  to  keep  officers 
working  closer  to  their  assigned  heals, 
even  when  responding  to  calls,  so  that 
they  have  more  time  to  practice  proac- 
tive policing  strategies. 

There  arc  as  yet  no  plans  to  change 
the  department’s  popular  10-hour  shift 
arrangement,  said  Lennen.  "Now  thut 
the  split  has  been  made,  we  will  lie  gath- 
ering the  datu  to  determine  whether  wc 
need  to  change  those  shifts,  or  those 
rotations,"  she  said.  "We  have  some 
younger  people  coming  in  who  would 
like  to  look  at  alternatives,  so  we're 
hoping  this  is  a good  time  to  start  mak- 
ing those  changes  and  hope  it's  not  a 
huge  disruption." 


Baltimore  area  task  force  decides 
to  play  hardball  with  wanted  fugitives 


A new  regional  task  in  Baltimore 
and  surrounding  counties  has  been  cre- 
ated to  lake  care  of  an  old  problem  — 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  fugitives  whose 
capture  until  now  has  not  been  consid- 
ered a high  priority  for  the  area's  law 
enforcement  agencies. 

Last  year,  the  Baltimore  Police  De- 
partment had  just  five  city  officers 
tracking  people  wanted  on  54,000 
crimes,  including  260  for  murder  and 
attempted  murder.  The  new  Warrant 
Apprehension  Task  Force  will  be 
staffed  with  75  sworn  personnel  from 


Minority  hiring  and  the  slow 
progress  made  in  achieving  diversity 
appeared  to  be  at  the  crux  of  a recent 
reorganization  of  the  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Police  Department  that  included  the 
hiring  of  a public  safety  director  to 
oversee  the  agency. 

In  filling  the  long-dormant  post, 
however,  the  city  lost  its  police  chief 
of  five  years.  Ronald  Lowe,  who  ac- 
cepted an  $88,000  buyout  of  his  con- 
tract on  Aug.  I . The  appointment  of  a 
supervisor  over  him  and  the  city's  fire 
chief  was  not  his  decision.  Lowe  told 
The  Dayton  Daily  News.  "The  decision 
came  out  of  the  city's  manager's  office 
and  you’ll  have  to  ask  her,"  he  said, 
referring  to  Valerie  Lemmie. 

The  new  public  safety  director.  John 
Jhomas,  47.  is  a retired  Dayton  police 
major  and  current  director  of  the  city’s 
building  services  department.  His  im- 
mediate effort,  he  told  The  Daily  News, 
would  be  to  increase  minority  hiring  in 
both  the  police  and  fire  departments. 

In  2003,  one-third  of  the  police 
department's  495  swom  officers  are 
eligible  to  retire,  including  many  of  its 
black  officers  hired  during  the  1970s. 
Improving  the  department's  diversity 
has  been  a primary  goal  for  the  city’s 
administration. 

Lowe’s  tenure  had  been  marked  by 
decreasing  crime  rates,  but  city  officials 
expressed  concern  about  the  slow  pace 
of  minority  hiring.  "It  is  a very  impor- 


thc  Maryland  Stale  Police,  FBI.  U.S 
Marshal's  Service  and  police  depart- 
ments in  Howard.  Anne  Arundel  and 
Baltimore  counties. 

The  initiative  is  a centerpiece  of 
Baltimore  Police  Commissioner  Ed- 
ward T.  Norris’s  plan  for  bringing  down 
the  city’s  alarming  homicide  rate. 
“We’ve  decided  to  join  forces  and  go 
after  the  small  number  of  criminals  that 
have  been  plaguing  the  city  for  years," 
Norris  told  The  Baltimore  Sun.  "Most 
of  (the  work)  will  be  done  in  the  city, 
but  it  will  benefit  the  region" 


tant  issue  and  that  is  where  we  need 
partnerships  with  out  unions  and  civil 
service,"  said  Thomas.  Added  City 
Commissioner  Dean  Lovelace:  “We  arc 
not  short  on  ideas,  we  are  short  on  ex- 
ecution." 

Lowe,  said  Lovelace,  should  have 
been  responsible,  to  varying  degrees, 
for  implementing  hiring  changes  to 
improve  the  racial  diversity  of  the  force. 

City  commissioners  would  not  com- 
ment as  to  whether  the  appointment  of 
Thomas  reflected  dissatisfaction  with 
Lowe’s  performance  In  the  past  two 
years,  Lemmie  has  not  given  the  chief 
a written  performance  evaluation.  In- 
stead, Lowe  received  verbal  evaluations 
which  are  not  within  the  public  purview 
"I  don't  talk  with  the  press  about  our 
staff's  performance,"  Deputy  City 
Manager  William  Gillespie  told  The 
Daily  News. 

Lowe  submitted  a letter  to  Lemmie 
on  Aug.  I listing  five  conditions  the  city 
would  have  to  meet  before  he  would 
retire  Officials  agreed  to  pay  money 
into  Lowe’s  retirement  fund,  keeping 
him  on  the  payroll  for  60  days  He  was 
retiring  reluctantly,  he  said. 

’This  difficult  decision  comes  after 
much  thought  and  many  prayers." 
Lowe  said  in  a statement.  "Though  1 
am  leaving  this  public  domain.  I will 
continue  to  contribute  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  quality  of  life  in  my  com- 
munity through  public  service." 


In  addition  to  an  estimated  54.000 
outstanding  warrants  in  the  city  of  Bal- 
timore, there  are  12,500  in  Anne 
Arundel  County.  10.500  in  Baltimore 
County,  and  3,804  in  Howard  County. 
But  a fair  proportion  of  those  list  city 
addresses,  as  many  us  25  percent  in 
Howard  County,  according  to  police.  In 
Baltimore  County,  officials  estimated 
that  40  percent  of  the  outstanding  war- 
rants for  crimes  that  have  occurred  there 
list  city  addresses. 

The  task  force  would  he  the  second 
regional  effort  made  in  the  area.  In 
1994.  Baltimore  city  and  county  police 
formed  a joint  auto-thel  l squad  that  has 
about  30  members. 

While  the  warrant  task  force  will  be 
based  at  Baltimore  police  headquarters 
and  led  by  Baltimore  Maj  John  l. 
Bergbowcr,  its  members  will  be  cross- 
deputized  to  effectively  erase  jurisdic- 
tional lines.  By  capturing  fugitives  in 
the  city,  county  police  agencies  hope 


to  be  able  to  reduce  their  own  crime 
rates  by  eliminating  those  criminals 
who  cross  into  their  territories. 

"The  threat  that  fugitives  pose  to 
law-abiding  citizens  cunnot  be  over- 
stated," Norris  testified  recently  before 
a U.S.  Senate  subcommittee. 

The  majority  of  fugitives  are  not 
cuughl  until  they  are  urrcsled  for  an- 
other crime,  suid  Lieut.  Jay  Fisher,  who 
supervises  the  Baltimore  Police 
Department’s  unit  Since  Norris  as- 
sumed command  in  May.  36  officers 
now  make  up  the  squad. 

A review  of  outstanding  warrants  in 
Baltimore  found  that  1,200  wanted  in- 
dividuals are  now  dead.  Some  65  mur- 
der suspects  have  been  arrested  so  far 
this  year,  up  from  1 1 during  the  sjme 
period  last  year.  And  the  fugitive  unit 
has  also  arrested  some  72  shooting  sus- 
pects, compared  with  45  last  year,  and 
110  assault  suspects,  nearly  twice  as 
many  as  last  year’s  60. 


Should  a career  go  to  pot 
over  one  dumb  move? 


The  Illinois  State  Police  went  to 
court  in  July  to  try  and  overturn  a 
ruling  by  the  agency's  own 
independent  merit  board  which 
called  for  suspending  rather  than 
firing  a sergeant  who  tested 
positive  for  marijuana  use. 

Master  Sgt.  Mark  Atchison,  a 
42-year-old  department  pilot  from 
Pawnee,  III.,  told  the  State  Police 
Merit  Board  that  he  had  smoked 
some  pot  with  two  family  members 
during  a party.  "For  some  stupid 
reason  — I don’t  know  whether  it 
was  to  relieve  their  tension  or  it 
was  total  stupidity  on  my  pan  — I 
actually  took  the  joint  and  did  a 
couple  of  hits."  he  told  the  board  at 
his  hearing  in  July  1999 

The  board,  persuaded  by 
arguments  that  before  the  results  of 
a random  drug  test.  Atchison  was  a 
good  employee  with  a clean  record, 
voted  to  suspend  him  without  pay 
for  six  months,  Atchison's  attorney 


argued  that  his  client  hud  never 
before  been  seriously  disciplined 
and  had  tested  negative  on  three 
previous  random  drug  tests. 

The  punishment  for  the 
February  1999  incident  cost 
Atchison  approximately  $35,000  of 
his  $66.700-a-year  salary  He  hus 
been  on  paid  administrative  leave 
from  his  job  as  a pilot  since  last 
November  when  he  completed  the 
suspension. 

Stale  Police  officials  contend, 
however,  that  Atchison  should  be 
fired,  and  the  agency  is  suing  in 
circuit  court  to  have  the  board’s 
decision  either  reversed  or 
reconsidered.  "It  would  be  very 
difficult  to  explain  to  people  in  the 
general  public  why  we  would 
tolerate  actions  among  our  own 
officers  that  we  put  people  in  jail 
for."  Daniel  Kent,  the  agency's 
deputy  director  of  operations,  told 
the  merit  board. 


Diversity  issue  forces 
Dayton  PD  shuffle 
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NIBRS  shows  its  stuff,  but  only  for  a few 


Continued  from  Page  1 

came  to  light  in  the  form  of  increased 

aggravated  assault  rates." 

But  NIBRS  also  performs  a func- 
tion for  police  agencies  that  should  be 
far  more  welcome  than  the  daunting 
specter  of  pointing  out  how  many  seri- 
ous crimed  a department’s  data-collcc- 
tion  effort  is  missing.  NIBRS  is  gener- 
ally hailed  by  those  departments  that 
use  it  and  by  researchers  as  an  effec- 
tive means  of  creating  a snapshot  of  a 
jurisdiction.  The  details  NIBRS  pro- 
vides. they  said,  gives  crime  analysis 
plenty  to  work  with. 

The  Worcester,  Mass.,  Police  De- 
partment. which  has  been  collecting 
data  under  the  NIBRS  program  since 
1995.  has  found  that  by  using  the 
system's  coding  for  victim/offender  re- 
lationships, it  has  been  uble  to  break 
out  data  from  the  statistical  reports  for, 
among  other  decisions,  troop  deploy- 
ment. 

"What  it's  done  for  us  in  the  depart- 
ment is  given  us  a good  standardized 
set  of  coding  that  we  can  extract  into 
separate  software,  use  that,  and  do  the 
reporting  for  the  state  and  |the)  Justice 
(Department].’’  said  Capt.  Reginald 
Needham,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
agency's  systems  management  divi- 
sion. "It  obviously  helps  make  us  avail- 
able for  grants  by  doing  it.  It  gives  us  a 
good  basis  to  work  on." 

Not  long  ago.  he  told  LEN,  the  de- 
partment used  the  victim/offendcr 
codes  to  examine  how  many  citizens 
are  victims  of  random  assaults  in 
Worcester.  By  eliminating  all  those  that 
showed  a relationship  between  the  vic- 
tim and  offender,  the  agency  deter- 
mined that  the  chances  of  being  as- 
saulted by  an  unknown  assailant  were 
low.  In  the  area  of  domestic  violence, 
data  taken  from  NIBRS  showed  a high 
number  of  offenses  classified  as  break- 
ing and  entering  were  committed  by 
individuals  with  a restraining  orders. 

“You  say,  'Okay,  I want  to  buy  a 
house  in  this  neighborhood  — what  are 
my  chances  as  Joe  Q.  Citizen  of  being 
broken  into'?"'  said  Needham.  "When 
you  factor  out  the  victim  relationship 
because  they  are  violating  restraining 
orders  and  that  type  of  stuff,  you  can 
show  a much  more  accurate  picture  af- 
ter you  factor  out  people's  lifestyles  and 
relationships.  I found  that  to  be  one  of 
the  biggest  helps,  not  only  to  the  de- 
partment, but  more  to  the  public.  Then 
the  public  can  truly  understand  what 're 
my  chances  here,  what's  the  city  really 
like?" 

Rantala  added  that  at  a meeting  in 
one  jurisdiction  which  she  attended,  the 
department's  crime  analyst  uncovered 
a pattern  in  a scries  of  robberies  by  ex- 
amining NIBRS  data.  “When  the  chief 
looked  at  it,"  she  said,  "he  concluded 
they  had  a serial  robber  they  weren't 
even  aware  of  because  it  collected  more 
of  that  information  on  the  robberies  — 
method  of  entry,  lime  of  day.  all  kinds 
of  information  which  the  summary  does 
not  ask  for." 

The  Worcester  Police  Department 
implemented  NIBRS  at  approximately 


the  same  time  it  was  becoming  com- 
puterized, making  for  an  uncomplicated 
conversion  process.  The  biggest  ob- 
stacle for  departments,  especially  ma- 
jor-city agencies,  is  the  cost  involved 
in  switching  from  a UCR-based  system 
to  NIBRS,  said  Julie  Gutierrez,  direc- 
tor of  systems  for  SEARCH,  a crimi- 


ogy  at  many  departments  from  systems 
that  collect  data  under  UCR  guidelines 
to  one  that  gathers  it  under  NIBRS  is 
both  labor  intensive  and  expensive.  In 
many  agencies.  Gutierrez  told  LEN, 
record  management  systems  are  stand- 
aloncs  that  crop  up  in  various  areas  of 
the  department.  Instead  of  a centralized 
location  for  accessing  statistical  data, 
hard  copies  of  incident  reports  are  of- 
ten duplicated  as  they  make  their  way 
from  investigation  to  crime  analysis  and 
other  divisions. 

Moreover,  under  the  UCR,  a lot  of 
information  gets  omitted  due  to  the  hi- 
erarchy rule,  Gutierrez  added,  and  the 
system  docs  not  require  that  incidents 
be  linked  with  the  arrest  of  offenders 
involved  in  the  crime,  making  for  inac- 
curate offender  and  incident  reporting. 

New  software  that  will  centralize 
statistical  information  is  being  devel- 
oped, however.  And  paper  copies,  too, 
will  disappear  eventually  as  the  NIBRS 
form  continues  to  be  electronically  ac- 
cessible, she  said. 

"Laptop  reporting  is  enabling  officer 
themselves  to  enter  in  the  report  right 
there  in  the  patrol  car,”  said  Gutierrez. 
"It's  helping  us  with  NIBRS  implemen- 
tation because  if  you  do  it  on  forms, 
you  have  a huge  form  with  a lot  of  space 
there  for  filling  in  the  variables  when, 
depending  on  the  crime,  you  fill  in  one- 
third  of  it. 

“In  laptop  reporting  now,  we're  able 
to  design  smart  systems  that  know  what 
the  crime  is  and  then  are  able  to  prompt 
the  officer  for  the  elements  of  the 
crime,"  she  said.  "So  we're  trying  to 
speed  the  data  entry  up,  getting  it  out 
there  to  the  local  officers,  getting  the 
data  into  a central  system  that  can  be 
shared  throughout  the  department  " 

The  Massachusetts  State  Police, 
which  receives  NIBRS  data  from  168 
municipal  and  campus  departments, 
does  not  collect  it  from  the  Boston  Po- 
lice Department,  or  other  major  city 
agencies  in  the  state,  such  as  Lowell 
and  Lawrence,  said  Dan  Bibel,  program 
manager  of  the  MSP’s  crime  reporting 
unit.  The  cost  to  such  agencies  to  switch 
from  UCR  to  the  newer  program  would 
be  in  the  millions,  he  told  LEN. 

“For  a big  department,  whether  it’s 
Boston,  or  other  major  cities,  they  may 
have  fairly  adequate  RMS  on  their  level 
and  also  1 0 or  20  years  of  historic  data. 


It  is  very  expensive  to  say,  ‘Let's  con- 
vert, let's  throw  out  what  we  have  and 
buy  new  stuff,"’  he  said.  “And  then  the 
other  issue  is,  how  do  you  maintain 
your  historic  data  files,  your  master 
name  index,  your  warrant  files?” 
Small  departments  have  more  flex- 
ibility. Unlike  major  city  agencies,  they 
did  not  become  computerized  during 
the  1970s  and  80s  when  money  was 


available  through  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration,  said  Bibel. 
As  a result,  they  have  been  the  first  to 
embrace  NIBRS  because  they  can  pur- 
chase a fairly  powerful  PC  and  RMS 
software  for  between  $5,000  and 
$10,000,  he  said. 

"We've  made  great  strides  in  recent 
years  in  bringing  law  enforcement 
along,"  said  Mary  Victoria  Pine,  chief 
of  the  FBI's  communications  unit.  The 
bureau,  she  told  LEN.  has  a federal 
grant  initiative  under  way  that  is  offer- 


Just  as  the  walkie-talkie  freed  po- 
lice from  the  patrol-car  radio,  law  en- 
forcement agencies  in  Rolling  Mead- 
ows. 111.,  and  Highland  Park,  Tex.,  be- 
lieve that  a new  wireless  device 
currently  undergoing  evaluation  will 
eventually  liberate  officers  from  the 
mobile  data  terminal. 

The  PocketCop,  as  the  device  is 
called,  is  a Palm  VII  computer  specially 
adapted  for  law  enforcement.  The  de- 
vice enables  officers  to  access  their  own 
state  and  federal  databases,  including 
the  National  Crime  Information  Cen- 
ter (NCIC),  as  well  as  their 
department's  own  records.  It  can  also 
be  used  to  read  e-mail,  collect  messages 
and  run  checks  on  stolen  property,  guns, 
cars  and  individuals  — all  while  offic- 
ers are  away  from  their  patrol  vehicles. 

According  to  Don  Nagle,  vice-presi- 
dent of  Public  Safety  Group  Inc.,  the 
device’s  Orlando,  Fla. -based  software 
developer,  the  PocketCop  carries  the 
application  that  makes  interface  with 
slate  and  federal  databases  possible  on 
an  NT  server.  “That’s  really  the  trick,” 
he  told  Law  Enforcement  News. 

The  Rolling  Meadows  Police  De- 
partment bought  one  of  the  $3,000 
PockelCops  this  year  and  has  budgeted 
the  purchase  of  six  more  in  2001  pend- 
ing its  assessment,  said  Deputy  Chief 
Douglas  Larsson. 

“We  first  heard  about  if  from  our 
CAD  (Computer-Aided  Dispatch]  ven- 
dor." he  told  LEN.  "And  looking  at  it, 
it  became  pretty  clear  to  us  that  there 
was  a lot  of  utility  in  the  device  when 
it's  limited  to  the  police  officers  who 
wouldn't  have  a squad  car  terminal, 
such  as  detectives,  bicycle  officers  or 
motorcycle  officers.  We  have  all  three." 

Larsson  said  he  sees  Palm  Pilots  as 
the  direction  law  enforcement  will  take 
with  regard  to  technology.  It  may  get 
to  a point,  he  said,  where  it  makes  bet- 
ter economic  sense  to  equip  three  of- 


ing  some  $10  million  to  help  depart- 
ments in  Chicago,  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg,  N.C.,  and  Wichita  in 
implementing  the  NIBRS  program. 

Users  of  the  program,  including  the 
Massachusetts  State  Police  and  the 
Worcester  police,  contend  that  NIBRS 
does  not  so  much  give  them  findings 
that  surprise  them,  but  rather  backs  up 
with  numbers  suppositions  that  many 


already  have. 

For  example,  noted  Bibel,  advocates 
for  victims  of  domestic  violence  have 
long  asserted  that  in  the  overwhelming 
number  of  cases,  women  are  attacked 
by  someone  they  know  and  not  by  a 
stranger.  This  is  true,  according  to  data 
the  department  receives  through 
NIBRS,  he  said.  Another  finding  was 
that  a very  high  percentage  of  children 
under  the  age  of  12  who  are  raped  or 
molested  are  victimized  by  people 
known  to  them. 


A digital  handful:  An  officer 
gives  the  PocketCop  a workout. 


ficers  with  individual  units  for  the  same 
or  less  money  than  it  now  costs  to  put  a 
mobile  data  terminal  in  the  squad  car 
they  share  on  different  shifts. 

According  to  Capt.  Bobby 
Richardson  of  the  Highland  Park  de- 
partment, that  day  has  already  come 
The  department  bought  three  of  the 
Palm  Pilots,  assigning  one  to  its  admin- 
istrative division,  and  two  to  its  crimi- 
nal investigation  unit,  he  told  LEN.  "A 
Palm  with  a modem,  right  now  you 
have  about  a $600  investment:  a laptop 
in  a car  is  costing  anywhere  from 
$6,000  to  $8,000  with  a modem." 

Richardson  envisions  the  Palm  Pi- 
lots being  used  not  only  by  motorcycle 
and  foot  patrol  officers,  but  property 
crimes  and  tactical  units  as  well.  “We're 
on  the  leading  edge  right  now."  he  told 
LEN.  "Instead  of  having  a tactical  of- 
ficer who  has  to  call  in  to  check  a li- 
cense plate,  he  just  does  it  covertly  from 


“These  are  things  that  other  studies 
have  talked  about  from  other  sources, 
but  this  is  data  from  Massachusetts,” 
he  said.  “It  is  surprising  and  even  a little 
disturbing  that  what  other  people  found 
in  other  states  is  what  people  are  find- 
ing here." 

Not  all  departments  are  comfortable 
with  the  potential  NIBRS  holds  for  in- 
creasing a jurisdiction's  published 
crime  rates.  Yet  according  to  Rantala’s 
study,  percentages  differ  only  slightly 
from  the  UCR.  Murder  rates,  for  ex- 
ample, arc  the  same,  with  rape,  robbery 
and  aggravated  assault  rates  in  NIBRS 
about  1 percent  higher,  on  average. 
Both  larceny  rates  and  motor  vehicle 
thefts  rates  are  higher  using  NIBRS,  by 
3.4  percent  and  4.5  percent,  respec- 
tively. But  burglary  rates  are  lower  by 
an  average  of  0.5  percent  with  NIBRS 
than  with  the  UCR. 

Gutierrez  said  that  there  will  be 
some  increase  because  NIBRS  does  not 
use  the  hierarchy  rule.  Analysis  shows, 
however,  that  90  percent  of  the  time 
there  is  just  one  offense  anyway.  “They 
do  have  this  perception  still  that  it  will 
got  up.  we're  collecting  more  offenses, 
summarizing  more  crimes,  therefore  it 
will  go  up  and  will  make  you  look  bad." 


a Palm  unit.  Motorcycle  cops  have  been 
left  out  as  far  as  the  information  age 
because  there  was  no  way  to  mount  a 
computer  to  a motorcycle." 

Beat  officers,  said  Richardson,  will 
also  be  able  to  send  and  receive  mes- 
sages without  using  up  valuable  radio 
space,  he  said.  It  will  get  them  out  of 
their  cars,  giving  them  more  freedom 
to  transmit  information  without  having 
it  picked  up  by  someone  with  a scan- 
ner. he  noted.  And  instead  of  having  to 
draw  up  a list  of  suspected  stolen  prop- 
erty which  then  has  to  be  entered  by  an 
NCIC  operator,  with  the  Palm  Pilot, 
officers  can  send  and  receive  the  infor- 
mation instantly. 

“At  some  point,  this  technology  is 
going  to  expand  so  that  I’m  going  to 
have  a GPS  receiver  and  transmitter  on 
this  to  give  me  the  location  of  an  of- 
ficer if  an  officer  is  down."  he  said. 
"You  put  his  number  in,  and  it  will  tell 
us  where  he's  at." 

There  are.  however,  several  limita- 
tions with  the  Palm  Pilots  which  both 
departments  have  discovered.  In  High- 
land Park,  the  unit’s  durability  is  an  is- 
sue. Richardson  said  he  is  not  con- 
vinced that  the  devices  the  department 
now  has  can  stand  up  to  the  wear  and 
tear  of  police  work. 

Larsson  is  concerned  that  the 
computer’s  small  keyboard  will  con- 
strain officers  from  getting  the  most 
they  can  from  the  technology.  "We're 
expecting  it  will  not  be  used  so  much 
as  a keyboard-type  device,  but  as  a de- 
vice that  will  receive  dispatches,"  he 
said.  While  officers  in  the  field  will  be 
able  to  make  inquiries  with  the  unit,  it 
will  depend,  said  Larsson,  on  their  skill 
in  using  the  keyboard. 

'There  may  be  a way  to  take  the 
Palm  VII,  plug  it  into  a socket  of  some 
kind  in  the  squad  car  and  use  it  that 
way."  he  said.  "We're  looking  down  the 
road,  as  well.” 


Coming  up  in  LEN: 

Happy  anniversary  to  us!  Don't  miss  the  Sept. 
30  issue  and  its  special  supplement  that  looks 
back  at  25  years  of  Law  Enforcement  News  (with 
help  from  some  of  the  most  prominent  names 
in  policing  and  academia). 


nal  justice  research  organization. 

Converting  the  information  technol- 

“You  can  show  a much  more  accurate  picture  after  you  factor  out 
people’s  lifestyles  and  relationships.  Then  the  public  can  truly 
understand  what’re  my  chances  here,  what’s  the  city  really  like?” 


she  said.” 

PocketCop:  An  officer’s  ticket 
to  freedom  from  the  patrol  car? 
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Bridges: 

Catching  more  criminals  in  the  DNA  web 


By  Rut!  Bridges 

The  case  file  in  the  rape  of  a 12-year-old 
Englewood.  Colo.,  girl  was  starting  to  yellow.  A 
sketch  of  the  suspect  hadn't  produced  anything 
concrete,  and  the  case  grew  colder  with  each  pass- 
ing year.  Then,  in  1999.  the  Colorado  Bureau  of 
Investigation  linked  a DNA  "fingerprint"  from  the 
evidence  file  to  a man  recently  imprisoned  for 
another  sexual  assault. 

Chalk  up  one  more  victory  for  the  DNA  de- 
tectives. 

Today,  some  of  the  nation's  most  effective 
crime  fighters  don’t  wear  blue  uniforms.  They 
wear  white  lab  coats  and  study  DNA  fingerprint- 
ing. the  process  that  many  believe  will  dramati- 
cally enhance  criminal  investigation  and  the  reli- 
ability of  convictions  for  a wide  variety  of  crimes. 
Unfortunately,  successes  such  as  the  Colorado  case 
are  severely  limited  by  the  scarcity  of  DNA  fin- 
gerprints on  file.  Unless  the  web  of  DNA  data  is 
significantly  widened.  America  will  fail  to  exploit 
the  full  potential  of  this  powerful  new  crime-fight- 
ing technology. 

DNA.  the  chemical  that  embodies  a person's 
genetic  programming,  can  be  found  almost  every- 
where. Burglars  leave  blood  samples  when  break- 
ing and  entering.  Assailants  shed  hair  and  skin 
cells  in  fights.  Terrorists  and  kidnappers  inadvert- 
ently convict  themselves  by  licking  the  envelope 
of  a ransom  note.  Criminals  of  every  ilk  deposit 
saliva  on  glasses,  telephones  and  cigarette  butts 
and  leave  spittle  and  sweat  stains.  From  a single 
cell,  enough  DNA  can  be  duplicated  to  "fingcr- 


(Rutt  Bridges  is  the  CEO  of  the  Bighorn  Cen- 
ter for  Public  Policy,  a nonpartisan  Colorado  think 
tank  focused  on  best-practices  ideas  to  improve 
quality  of  life.  This  an  icle  is  adapted from  a brief- 
ing paper  first  presented,  and  still  available,  on 
the  Progressive  Policy  Institute  web  site. 
www.ppionline.org. ) 

Moore: 


By  Tim  Moore 

In  slightly  over  a decade.  DNA  evidence  has 
become  the  foremost  forensic  technique  for  iden- 
tifying perpetrators  and  eliminating  suspects  when 
biological  materials  such  as  blood,  saliva,  hair  or 
semen  are  left  at  a crime  scene.  Law  enforcement 
professionals  have  come  to  understand  the  poten- 
tial of  using  systematic  DNA  testing  by  construct- 
ing data  bases  on  state  and  federal  levels.  As  these 
DNA  data  banks  grow  in  size,  society  will  benefit 
even  more  from  the  technology's  incredible  power 
to  link  seemingly  unrelated  crimes  and  identify 
suspects  who  were  previously  unknown  to  inves- 
tigators. 

In  Florida,  offenders  are  now  required  to  sub- 
mit blood  samples  for  DNA  typing  if  they  have  a 
conviction  for  any  offenses  or  attempted  offenses: 
sexual  assault;  murder;  aggravated  battery,  lewd 
or  indecent  acts,  carjacking,  or  home-invasion 
robbery.  These  six  qualifying  convictions  were 
chosen  based  on  their  violent  nature,  the  probabil- 
ity of  biological  material  from  the  offender  being 
left  at  the  crime  scene,  the  probability  of  the  same 
offender  committing  more  than  one  offense,  and 
other  associations  with  cnminal  sex  acts.  The 
Florida  Department  of  Law  Enforcement's  DNA 
data  base  has  experienced  a great  deal  of  success 
thus  far;  approximately  34  percent  of  the  entire 
nation's  DNA  data  base  hits  have  been  in  Florida. 
Based  on  our  success,  we  believe  it  is  time  to  move 
forward  with  expansion  of  Florida's  DNA  data 
base 

In  the  United  States.  DNA  testing  has  been 
used,  for  the  most  part,  in  rape  and  homicide  pros- 
ecutions In  Great  Britain.  DNA  evidence  is  also 
used  regularly  to  obtain  burglary  convictions.  It 


print"  the  owner  and  link  him  or  her  to  a crime. 

Under  a new  profiling  system  know  as  Short 
Tandem  Repeats.  DNA  is  measured  only  at  13 
specific  sites,  where  chemicals  are  repeated  in  a 
kind  of  stutter.  The  count  of  these  repeats  creates 
a unique  DNA  fingerprint.  Except  in  the  case  of 
identical  twins,  these  1 3 numbers  are  highly  van- 
able  from  one  person  to  another,  pinpointing  an 
individual  with  a probability  of  one  in  several  bil- 
lion. 

Criminals  often  move  from  state  to  state  to 
avoid  detection.  With  more  and  more  states  con- 
tributing crime  evidence  and  DNA  fingerprints, 
the  FBI  has  a growing  web  of  information  to  link 
crime  scenes  across  state  boundaries  Every  new 
sample  added  to  the  FBI's  national  data  base  is 
immediately  checked  against  all  DNA  fingerprints 
from  unsolved  crimes  throughout  the  nation.  This 
provides  early  recognition  and  linkage  of  serial 
crimes  even  before  a suspect  is  identified,  pro- 
viding a broad  net  to  quickly  ensnare  some  of  the 
most  elusive  and  violent  offenders. 

At  this  time,  most  states  require  some  sort  of 
DNA  testing  but  differ  widely  on  who  gets 
sampled.  DNA  fingerprinting  is  generally  done 
on  sex  offenders,  but  if  we  are  to  realize  the  full 
value  of  this  technological  breakthrough,  sampling 
must  be  expanded.  We  must  cast  a far  wider  DNA 
web. 

Why  expand  testing  to  non-sexual  offenses? 
For  one  thing,  most  rapists  have  prior  convictions 
for  lesser  crimes  and  DNA  has  proved  to  be  a 
powerful  investigative  tool  for  solving  a wide 
variety  of  crimes,  from  buiglary  to  murder  But 
DNA  data  bases  can't  be  effective  if  only  a few 
samples  are  on  file.  This  technology  has  made  a 
dramatic  difference  for  law  enforcement.  Forex- 
ample.  rape  cases  historically  had  the  lowest  con- 
viction rate  of  any  violent  crime;  only  half  the 
cases  resulted  in  arrests,  and  only  half  of  those 
ended  in  convictions.  Today,  rapists  with  DNA 


is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  a burglar  to  leave  some 
type  of  biological  material  behind.  As  American 
data  bases  expand,  DNA  testing  will  undoubtedly 
be  used  to  solve  a broader  spectrum  of  crimes  in 
this  country  as  well. 

A review  of  the  criminal  histories  of  Florida 
offenders  matched  to  homicides  or  sexual  assaults 
through  DNA  evidence  has  shown  that  a signifi- 
cant percentage  of  these  offenders  were  convicted 
of  other,  less  violent  offenses  before  committing 
these  violent  acts.  More  than  52  percent  of  these 
offenders  had  a prior  burglary  charge;  roughly  one- 
third  had  a record  that  included  grand  theft.  The 
FDLE  thus  felt  it  important  to  add  burglary  as  a 
seventh  conviction  offense  to  Florida's  DNA  data 
base. 

Adding  burglary  as  a conviction  offense  will 
help  apprehend  repeat  offenders  earlier  in  their 
criminal  careers.  Research  hus  shown  that  roughly 
67  percent  of  sex  offenders  commit  more  than  one 
sexual  assault,  and  that  the  average  number  of 
assaults  per  offender  is  eight 

Unfortunately,  we  have  seen  this  statistic  play 
out  in  real  life.  At  least  seven  of  the  offenders  that 
the  DNA  data  base  has  linked  to  multiple  sexual 


on  file  can  be  quickly  identified,  arrested  and  pros- 
ecuted. Faced  with  compelling  DNA  evidence, 
suspects  often  confess  rather  than  face  a jury.  And 
DNA  evidence  helps  detectives  to  avoid  wasting 
time  chasing  false  leads,  and  protects  innocent  sus- 
pects. 

Typically,  felons  commit  numerous  crimes 
before  being  sent  to  jail.  In  one  study,  sexual  preda- 
tors admitted  to  an  average  of  250  criminal  acts 
prior  to  their  conviction.  One  can  only  imagine 
how  many  lives  were  disrupted  or  destroyed  by 
these  crimes  and  how  many  victims  were  left 
waiting  for  justice  that  never  came  DNA  evidence 
linked  to  a powerful  and  well-stocked  data  base 
can  help  detectives  solve  many  different  crimes 
much  more  quickly,  sparing  innocent  people  the 


assaults  were  linked  to  more  than  five  rapes.  Sev- 
eral of  them  have  been  linked  to  more  than  10. 

We  believe  that  collecting  DNA  samples  from 
convicted  burglars  greatly  increases  the  number 
of  crimes  that  could  be  solved  through  genetic 
matches.  By  interrupting  criminal  careers  at  an 
earlier  stage,  we  will  have  an  increased  capability 
to  prevent  subsequent  violent  crimes  and  victim- 
ization. 


(James  T "Tun"  Moore  is  Commissioner  of 
the  Florida  Department  of  Law  Enforcement. ) 


terror  of  an  assault. 

The  FBI's  new  data  base  is  likely  to  provide 
answers  to  many  unsolved  crimes,  hut  it  cannot 
be  effective  without  the  DNA  fingerprints  of  pos- 
sible suspects.  Having  those  fingerprints  could 
prevent  us  from  releasing  inmates  who  urc  guilty 
of  many  other  mujor  crimes,  And  requiring  such 
fingerprints  may  discourage  some,  especially 
young  offenders  without  a history  of  brutal  hc- 
huvior,  from  lives  of  violence, 

And  DNA  doesn't  just  identify  the  guilty.  It 
also  can  clear  the  innocent  of  crimes  they  did  not 
commit,  freeing  the  falsely  convicted.  In  Illinois, 
Republican  Gov.  George  Ryan  declared  a mora- 
torium on  executions  ufter  13  death-row  inmutes 
were  exonerated.  This,  of  course,  undermines  the 
claim  of  George  W.  Bush,  who  has  allowed  more 
than  1 30  executions  as  Governor  of  Texas,  that 
"each  person  who  has  tfecn  executed  in  my  state 
was  guilty  of  their  crime."  Regardless  of  a person’s 
position  on  capital  punishment,  recent  experience 
demonstrates  how  effective  DNA  fingerprinting 
can  be  at  ensuring  that  innocent  people  aren't  put 
to  death.  Bush  himself  recently  grunted  a slay  of 
execution  so  thut  DNA  evidence  could  be  evalu- 
ated. 

In  1996  the  DNA  fingerprints  of  a California 
prisoner,  Gerald  Parker,  were  run  through  a state 
DNA  data  base.  "Hits"  occurred  on  four  cases  of 
violent  rape  and  murder,  to  which  he  subsequently 
confessed.  He  ulso  confessed  to  a similar  fifth 
crime  for  which  a man  named  Kevin  Lee  Green 
had  been  wrongly  convicted  and  imprisoned  for 
1 6 yeurs. 

No  one  wants  to  sec  the  wrong  person  in  prison. 
But  false  convictions  also  mean  that  the  guilty  are 
still  on  the  streets  and  still  committing  violent 
crimes. 

Breakthrough  technologies  arc  quickly  adopted 
by  businesses.  DNA  fingerprinting  needs  to  be 
expanded  to  include  at  least  all  convicted  felons. 
It  is  up  to  our  state  legislators  to  see  that  govern- 
ment aggressively  pursues  this  innovative  tech- 
nology to  protect  its  citizens  and  ensure  that  jus- 
tice and  law  arc  one  and  the  same.  Criminals  need 
to  know  that  we  have  their  numbers. 


Note  to  Readers: 

The  opinions  expressed  on  the  Forum  page  are  those  of  the  con- 
tributing writer  or  cartoonist,  or  of  the  original  source  newspaper, 
and  do  not  represent  an  official  position  of  Law  Enforcement  News. 

Readers  are  invited  to  voice  their  opinions  on  topical  issues,  in  the 
form  of  letters  or  full-length  commentaries.  Please  send  all  materi- 
als to  the  editor. 


Burglars  have  something  to  give  us 

Expanding  the  scope  of  DNA  sampling 
can  lead  to  shorter  criminal  careers  and 
fewer  violent-crime  victims. 
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Cops  fight  crime  by  investing  in  kids 


In  some  cities,  it  is  the  children  who 
come  to  the  police;  in  others,  it  is  the 
police  who  visit  them.  In  cither  case, 
throughout  the  country  programs  that 
aim  at  reinforcing  community  tics  with 
law  enforcement  through  interaction 
with  youngsters  arc  finding  a measure 
of  success. 

At  a “boot  camp"  conducted  with 
the  help  of  the  Knoxville  Police  Depart- 
ment in  June,  children  in  the  East  Knox- 
ville section  arc  taught  such  skills  as 
listening,  conflict  resolution  and  trust- 
building.  The  camp,  called  Knox  Kids 
and  Lifesavcrs/Phillip  Moore  Outreach 
Center,  is  part  of  a coalition-building 
effort  by  the  city's  Board  of  Parole  and 
Probation,  the  police,  nonprofit  agen- 
cies and  private  businesses. 

Sgl.  David  Rausch,  a KPD  patrol 
coordinator,  told  The  Knoxville  News- 
Sentinel  that  he  had  a mission  to  create 
an  environment  of  healing  and  helping. 
Relations  between  the  department  and 
the  community,  although  improved,  are 
still  strained  after  the  fatal  shootings  of 
three  black  men  by  police  during  1997 
and  1998. 

'That’s  the  neighborhood  where  the 
shootings  really  took  hold,"  Rausch  told 
Law  Enforcement  News,  *T\vo  of  the 
incidents  actually  occurred  in  that  area 


and  that's  where  our  efforts  are  being 
focused  in  trying  to  keep  them  on  board 
and  let  them  know  that  we’re  not  the 
ones  that  are  going  to  come  out  there 
and  kill  their  kids." 

Although  the  program  is  called  a 
boot  camp,  the  40  or  so  participants 
were  not  children  who  have  gotten  into 
trouble.  The  youngsters,  ages  7 through 
17,  are  considered  at-risk,  however. 
Rausch  said.  Community  sponsors  had 
wanted  a two-wcck  program  that  would 
have  been  strong  on  discipline,  but  the 
department  wanted  to  take  a less  asser- 
tive approach,  he  told  LEN. 

“I  told  them  that  we  preferred  that 
not  happen  because  we  try  to  back  away 
from  that  in-your-face  stuff,"  said 
Rausch.  “We’re  trying  to  be  a little 
softer  in  our  approach.  We  don’t  want 
the  perception  that  we  are  going  to  be 
the  ones  screaming  at  them." 

Instead,  the  camp  concentrates  on 
life  skills,  which  arc  taught  through 
games  that  children  will  find  fun.  The 
program  is  run  by  Officers  Mel  Pierce 
and  Don  McClendon  of  the  depart- 
ment’s safely  education  unit,  which  also 
runs  the  agency’s  DARE  training,  its 
school  resource  officer  program  and 
other  crime  prevention  strategies. 
“Simple  games  but  laigcr  meanings," 


Pierce  told  The  News-Sentinel. 

An  example,  said  Rausch,  would  be 
a game  in  which  the  youngsters  try  to 
keep  a beach  ball  in  the  air.  It  teaches 
them  to  listen  to  each  other,  look  at  each 
and  cooperate. 

"Our  feeling  were  to  start  with  the 
children,  because  that’s  were  we  see  the 
growing  violence  here  and  nationwide," 
he  told  The  News-Sentinel.  "And  that's 
what  we're  trying  to  prevent.  We  have 
worked  really  hard  to  mend  some  bad 
feelings  in  that  specific  community.  We 
are  trying  to  prove  to  them  that  we  are 
in  this  together." 

Families  on  the  fringe 

Taking  a radically  different  ap- 
proach, the  Reno,  Nev.,  Police 
Department’s  Kid’s  Komer  program 
does  not  strengthen  ties  with  an  exist- 
ing community,  but  rather  forges  new 
ones  with  families  living  on  the  fringe 
in  temporary  housing  at  the  city’s 
weekly  motels. 

Deputy  Chief  Jim  Johns  said  credit 
for  creating  the  four- year-old  program 
goes  to  Officer  Jack  Munns  and  Sgt. 
Chuck  Kendrick,  who  patrolled  the 
city’s  northeast  beat.  Responding  to 
calls  at  the  motels.  Johns  told  Law  En- 
forcement News,  they  found  instances 
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of  child  abuse,  parents  who  could  not 
locate  their  children  and  youngsters 
who  were  not  registered  for  school. 

“In  going  door  to  door,  they  identi- 
fied some  of  the  materials  the  families 
were  short  on  so  they  could  get  some 
assistance,"  said  Johns.  “In  some  cases, 
they  just  needed  a driver’s  license  so 
they  could  get  a job.  In  many  cases,  the 
kids  needed  to  have  some  contact  with 
the  district  health  department,  and  they 
arranged  for  inoculations.  They  did  a 
superb  job.”  he  said  of  the  officers. 
‘They  took  it  beyond  the  regular  ex- 
pectations of  police  work.” 

Kid’s  Korner  is  described  as  a 
“knock-and-talk"  program  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Justice  Assistance,  which  pro- 
vides funding  for  the  effort.  All  other 
aspects  of  the  program,  such  as  the 
mobile  medical  clinic  donated  by  a lo- 
cal outreach  program,  begin  with  the 
initial  contact  made  by  officers  and 
health  personnel  who  work  as  a team. 

Police  officers,  a report  by  the  BJA 
noted,  become  a positive  role  model  for 
the  youngsters.  And,  since  it  was  de- 
veloped in  1996,  Kid’s  Komer  has  ex- 
panded to  include  the  Washoe  County 
Sheriff’s  Office  and  the  Sparks  Police 
Department,  each  of  which  has  assigned 
one  officer  to  the  program.  “Kid’s 
Komer,  with  its  emphasis  on  building 
positive  relationships  between  law  en- 
forcement officers  and  the  residents 
they  serve,  is  an  example  of  commu- 
nity policing  at  its  finest,"  said  BJA. 

Johns  said  the  program  is  among  the 
department's  most  successful  long-term 
projects.  Its  success  has  been  measured, 
he  said,  by  number  of  people  seen  by 
district  health  personnel  and  by  the  re- 
duction in  initial  and  repeat  calls  for 
service  at  the  motels  in  the  area  of  child 
abuse,  child  neglect  and  truancy. 

“We’ve  been  in  community  polic- 
ing since  1988  and  we’ve  taken  many 
different  angles  and  approaches  to  ap- 
plying it  on  the  street,"  he  said.  "This 
officer  and  this  sergeant  took  it  to  a dif- 
ferent level  and  that's  what  community 
policing  is  all  about." 


Great  urban  experiment 

For  the  past  two  summers,  police  in 
Stamford,  Conn.,  have  been  participat- 
ing in  what  their  chief.  Dean  Esserman, 
believes  will  be  hailed  as  “one  of  the 
great  experiments  in  policing  in  cities 
in  America"  — a camp. 

The  initiative  came  last  year  from 
officers  Scott  Balwin  and  John  Jeter. 
Named  the  SRO  Camp,  for  the  school 
resource  officers  who  run  it,  the  pro- 
gram is  attended  by  350  middle-school 
children  ages  12  through  14  and  pro- 
vides jobs  as  counselors  for  40  high 
school  students.  The  camp's  adult  staff 
is  primarily  made  up  of  officers  whose 
job  during  the  other  three  seasons  is 
patrolling  the  schools. 

“Those  officers  are  the  ones  that 
came  to  me  last  year  championing  the 
idea  that  we  need  to  create  a summer 
camp  in  Stamford  because  there  are  too 
many  youths  in  this  city  who  have  noth- 
ing to  do,”  Esserman  told  LEN. 

With  the  support  of  Mayor  Dannel 
P.  Malloy,  the  department  used  money 
seized  from  drug  dealers  to  start  the 
camp,  and  works  with  the  Domus  Foun- 
dation to  run  the  program.  This  year, 
the  camp  also  received  funds  from  sev- 
eral local  charities  and  public  agencies. 

Children  attend  the  camp  for  free, 
eventually  becoming  junior  and  then 
senior  counselors,  for  which  they  are 
paid.  Before  entering  the  12th  grade, 
Esserman  said,  they  are  offered  sum- 
mer internships  with  local  companies. 
The  idea  is  to  have  the  youngsters  “de- 
velop a sense  of  continuity,”  said  the 
chief,  "that  they  can  make  a commit- 
ment to  this  city  and  the  city  will  make 
a commitment  back  to  them.” 

The  camp  is  held  on  the  campus  of 
Westhill  High  School,  which  has  an 
indoor  pool,  outdoor  ball  fields,  and 
computer  classrooms.  There  is  also  arts 
and  crafts  and  a library.  Esserman  said 
he  would  like  to  see  all  of  the  city’s 
schools  open  during  the  summer  as 
camps.  Although  the  camp  began  last 
year  with  just  100  children,  it  has  "ex- 
ploded this  year,"  Malloy  noted. 


Sioux  City  youths 
get  the  picture 


If  the  Sioux  City,  Iowa  high  school 
students  attending  the  local  police 
department’s  Youth  Academy  program 
in  June  were  not  interested  in  forensics 
before,  a mock  robbery  and  shooting 
staged  for  their  benefit  certainly  made 
an  impression. 

The  six-week  program,  which  had 
its  first  run  this  summer,  teaches  teen- 
agers about  traffic  enforcement,  inves- 
tigations, radar  and  includes  a simulated 
firearms  practice  session  with  the 
agency's  FATS  III  computerized  sys- 
tem. The  department  plans  to  hold  the 
academy  twice  annually. 

The  make-believe  attack  took  place 
as  a number  of  the  academy’s  students 
took  an  elevator  to  what  they  thought 
would  be  another  lecture.  Other  teen- 
agers had  hit  the  streets  with  vice  in- 
vestigators to  do  tobacco  compliance 
| checks.  But  instead  of  a classroom  ses- 
sion on  eyewitness  descriptions,  the  stu- 
dents were  given  a hands-on  lesson. 

Two  masked  men  brandishing  what 
I appeared  to  be  semiautomatic  weapons 
burst  through  the  doors,  robbing  Lieut. 
| Doug  Young  and  shooting  him  as  they 
fled  with  a bag.  Investigators  then  sepa- 


rated the  students  and  interviewed 
them,  seeking  description  of  the  rob- 
bers whom  the  startled  teenagers  saw 
for  all  of  less  than  five  seconds. 

Sgl.  Lisa  Claeys,  an  investigator 
who  deals  with  crimes  against  people, 
told  The  Associated  Press  that  the  ex- 
ercise was  meant  to  prove  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  get  accurate  descriptions  of 
suspects  from  witnesses.  Back  in  the 
classroom,  when  their  descriptions 
were  posted,  students  saw  just  how  var- 
ied accounts  can  be.  They  eventually 
learned  that  the  two  robbers  were  actu- 
ally in  the  classroom  with  them,  and 
what  they  believed  was  a 9mm.  pistol 
was  actually  a cap  gun. 

But  the  incident  also  gave  the  stu- 
dents a chance  to  see  how  crime  scene 
technicians  create  composite  photos 
and  lift  fingerprints,  examine  weapon 
casings  and  compare  the  impressions 
left  at  the  scene  by  the  soles  of  shoes. 

Nolley  Vereen,  16,  told  The  Asso- 
ciated Press  that  an  aptitude  test  he  took 
indicated  he  would  be  suited  to  polic- 
ing. About  the  academy,  he  said:  "I’m 
learning  a lot  of  stuff.  I got  to  use  the 
radar  gun;  that  was  pretty  cool.” 
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OCTOBER 

16-17.  Civil  Remedies  for  Nuisance  Abate- 
ment. Presented  by  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police  Alexandria.  Va. 
S385/S285. 

16-19.  Comprehensive  Stull  Inspections 
"framing.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Po- 
lice Technology  & Management.  Jackson- 
ville. Fla.  $495 

16- 27.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident  Inves- 
tigation. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Po- 
lice Technology  & Management.  Jackson- 
ville. Fla  $695. 

17.  Effective  Performance  Appraisals. 
Presented  by  the  New  England  Institute  of 
Law  Enforcement  Management.  Wellesley. 
Mass. 

17- 20.  Internal  Affairs:  Creating  & Main- 
taining an  Ethical  Organization.  Presented 
by  the  New  England  Institute  of  Law  En- 
forcement Management.  Wellesley.  Mass 

18.  Policing  with  a Personal  Touch.  Pre- 
sented by  the  New  England  Institute  of  Law 
Enforcement  Management  Wellesley,  Mass. 

19-20.  Breukthrough  Strategies  to  Teach 
& Counsel  Troubled  Youth.  Presented  by 
Youth  Change.  Albuquerque.  N.M  $149 

22- 28.  Providing  Executive  Protection. 
Presented  by  the  Executive  Protection  Insti- 
tute. Winchester.  Va.  $2,900 

23- 24.  Risk  Management  for  Law  En- 
forcement Agencies.  Presented  by  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
Cape  May.  N.J.  $385/5285 

23-26.  Planning,  Designing  & Construct- 
ing Police  Facilities.  Presented  by  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
Alexandria.  Va.  $535/5435 

23-27.  Violent  Anti-Government  Groups 
& Law  Enforcement.  Presented  by  the  In- 


Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd„  Suite  1607. 
Northbrook.  IL  60062-2760.  (847)  498- 
5680.  Fax  (847)  498-6869.  E-mail: 
staff@calibreprcss.com  Web 

<www.calibrepress.com> 

Child  Protection  Conference  2000,  Attn 
Shcm  Fitzpatrick.  1-877-538-3368.  E-mail 
sherri fitzpa(rick@ police  edmonton.ab.cu. 

Commission  on  Accreditation  for  Lasv 
Enforcement  Agencies,  1-800-368-3757. 
Web  <www.calea.org> 

CQC  Service  Group,  8 Kingsbury  Lane. 
Billerica.  MA  01862  (978)667-5591 

Delinquency  Control  Institute.  PO  Box 

77902.  Los  Angeles  CA  90099-3334.  (213) 
743-2497  Fax  (213)  743-2313  E-mail: 
lar@usc.edu  Web  <www.usc.edu/dept/ 
sppd/dci> 

Eastern  Armed  Robbery  Conference,  PO 

Box  5772.  Wilmington,  DE  19808-0772 
(856)  863-9550.  Fax  (856)  863- 1 183  Web 
<www.earc  otg>. 

Executive  Protection  Institute,  Highlander 
Lodge.  PO  Box  802.  Bcrryvillc.  VA  2261 1 
(540)  554-2540  Web 

<www.personalprotcclion.com>. 

Hutchinson  Lass  Enforcement  Training, 
LLC..  PO  Box  822,  Granby.  CT  06035 
(800)  627-5480.  Fax  (860)  653-0788  E- 
mail  dhutch4848@aol  com.  Web 
<www.patnotwcb.com/hlet> 

Institute  Of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment, University  of  North  Florida.  12000 
Alumni  Dr.  Jacksonville.  FL  32224-2678. 
(9041620-IPTM.  Fax  t‘AMl 620-2453.  Web: 
<www.unf.edu/iptm>. 

International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 


stitute  of  Police  Technology  & Management. 
Jacksonville.  Fla.  $525 

23-27.  Interviews  & Interrogations.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management.  Jacksonville.  Fla  $525 

23- 27.  Advanced  Narcotic  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla.  $525. 

24- 25.  Critical  Incident  Management.  Pre- 
sented by  the  New  England  Institute  of  Law 
Enforcement  Management.  Wellesley.  Mass 

24- 25.  Use  of  Force  Instructor  Course. 
Presented  by  the  National  Criminal  Justice 
Training  Council.  Dallas.  $350 

25- 27.  Police  Law  & Legal  Issues:  What 
Every  Police  Manager  Needs  to  Know 
About  the  Law.  Presented  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Wash- 
ington Township.  N.J.  $460/$360. 

26.  Command  Power  through  Delegation. 
Presented  by  the  New  England  Institute  of 
Law  Enforcement  Management.  Wellesley. 

Mass. 

26- 27.  Breakthrough  Strategies  to  Teach 
& Counsel  Troubled  Youth.  Presented  by 
Youth  Change.  Kansas  City.  Mo  $149 

29- Nov.  1.  The  Protectors:  A Professional 
Pistol  Defense  Program.  Presented  by  the 
Executive  Protection  Institute.  Bcrryvillc. 
Va.  $995. 

30- Nov.  1.  Advanced  Tactical  Manage- 
ment. Presented  by  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police  Roanoke.  Va. 
$480/5380. 

30-Nov.  1.  Administration,  Management 
& Supervision  of  the  Field  Training  Of- 
ficer Program.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  $425 

30-Nov.  3.  Managing  the  Patrol  Function. 


Police,  1-800-THE-IACP  Fax  (703)  836- 
4543 

Nationul  Conference  on  Science  & the 
Law,  Institute  for  Law  & Justice.  1018  Duke 
St..  Alexandria.  VA  22314  (703)  684  5300. 
Fax  (703)  739-5533  E-mail 

nijpcsA@ilj.otg 

National  Criminal  Justice'lYaining  Coun- 
cil. PO  Box  1003.  Twin  Lakes.  Wl  53181 
1003  (262) 279-5735.  Fax  (262) 279-5758 
E-mail  NCJTC@aol.com  Web 
<ww  w.  lawenforcementexpcrt.com>. 

National  Institute  of  Ethics,  1060  West 
State  Rd  434.  Suite  164.  Longwood.  FL 
32760  (407)  339-0322  Fax:  (407)  339- 
7139  Web  <http:// 

www.elhicsinstilule.com> 

New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management,  PO  Box  57350, 
Wellesley.  M A 02457.  (781)  239-7033.  Fax 
(781)237-4724  Web:  <www  ncilern  com> 

Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute, 
PO.  Box  1409.  Evanston,  IL  60204  (800) 
323-401 1 or  (847)  491-5476.  Web  <ht!pV/ 
www.nwu.edu/lraffic/> 

R.E.B.  Training  International  inc.,  PO 
Box  845.  Stoddard,  N H.  03464  (603)  446- 
9393.  Fax  (603)  446-9394  Web 
<www.reblrainmg  com>. 

Southern  Law  Enforcement  Foundation, 

1 1814  Courscy  Blvd  . Suite  330.  Baton 
Rouge.  LA  70816.  (225)295-9450  Fax 
(225)295-9451. 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Institute, 

PO  Box  830707.  Richardson.  TX  75083- 
0707  (972)  664-3468.  Fax:  (972)  699-7 1 72 
E-mail:  slei@sw legal  org 


Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Tbchnol- 
ogy  & Management  Jacksonville,  Fla  $525 

30-Nov.  3.  Crime  Scene  Processing.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management  Jacksonville.  Fla.  $550 

30- Nov.  10.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruc- 
tion. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Jacksonville. 
Fla.  $695 

31- Nov.  2.  Street  Survivul  2000.  Presented 
by  Calibre  Press.  Sacramento.  Calif  $199 

NOVEMBER 

1- 3.  Eastern  Armed  Robbery  Conference. 
Hosted  by  the  Virginia  Beach  Police  Depart- 
ment. Virginia  Beach.  Va.  $100/575 

2- 3.  Use  of  Force  Instructor  Course.  Pre- 
sented by  the  National  Criminul  Justice 
Training  Council  Chicago.  S350. 

6-10.  Managing  Criminal  Investigators  & 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  Jackson- 
ville. Fla.  $525 

6-10.  Verbal  Judo  — Train  the  lYainer. 


While  women  experienced  a lower 
rate  of  intimate  partner  violence  in  1998 
than  they  had  during  the  previous  five 
years,  they  continued  to  account  for  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  victims  in 
the  more  than  I million  cases  of  do- 
mestic homicide,  rape,  robbery  and  as- 
sault committed  that  year,  according  to 
a new  report  by  the  Bureau  of  Justice 
Statistics. 

Researchers  found  the  level  of  vio- 
lence against  women  to  have  dropped 
21  percent  from  1993  to  1998.  In  addi- 
tion. the  estimated  number  of  violent 
crimes  committed  against  them  by  do- 
mestic partners  fell  from  I . I million  in 
1993  to  848.480.  During  that  same  pe- 
riod. the  victimization  rate  decreased 
from  9.8  per  100,000  females  to  7.5  per 
100.000.  the  researchers  found. 

The  study,  released  in  May.  is  based 
on  data  from  the  National  Crime  Vic- 
tims Survey  and  other  sources.  It  re- 
corded 1.033,660  incidents  of  reported 
violence  against  men  and  women  by 
former  or  current  domestic  partners 
Women  were  the  victims,  the  study 
said,  in  876.340  cases,  or  85  percent. 
The  majority  of  those  cases,  or  65  per- 


Pre&cnicd  by  the  Institute  of  Police  TK'hnol- 
ogy  & Management  Jacksonville.  Fla.  $575 

6-10.  Street  Gung  Identification  & Inves- 
tigation. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Po- 
lice Technology  & Management  Jackson- 
ville. Fla.  $525 

6-17.  Police  Motorcycle  Instructor.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management  Jacksonville.  Fla  $1,100 

6- 17.  Advunccd  Truffle  Accident  Investi- 
gation. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  St  Petersburg. 
Fla.  $695. 

7- 9.  Street  Survival  2000.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  Seattle,  Wash,  $199, 

13-17.  Cultural  Diversity  Train-the- 
Trainer.  Presented  by  the  Southwestern  Law 
Enforcement  Institute  Richardson,  Texas. 
$495/1395. 

13-17.  Child  Abuse  Seminar.  Presented  by 
the  Delinquency  Control  Institute  Los  An- 
geles. 

13-17.  Vcrbul  Judo  Instructor  II.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  Jacksonville,  Flu.  $575. 


cent,  were  simple  assault.  For  men,  that 
figure  was  68  percent. 

Women  were  also  victimized  at  u 
rale  of  55.6  per  100,000  for  rape  or 
sexual  assault;  and  89. 1 per  100,000  for 
robbery.  In  cases  of  domestic  homicide, 
female  victims  made  up  72  percent  of 
the  total  or  1 .320  out  of  the  1 ,830  re- 
ported in  1998.  In  the  22-year  period 
between  1976  and  1998,  the  number  of 
women  killed  by  domestic  partners  has 
fallen  by  just  3 17,  or  17.6  percent,  while 
the  total  number  of  such  homicides  has 
dropped  39  percent  in  thut  same  period. 

By  contrast,  the  number  of  men 
killed  by  domestic  partners  since  1976 
has  plummeted  60  percent.  The  num- 
ber of  male  victims  in  1998  was  512, 
according  to  the  study. 

Researchers  noted  thut,  when  bro- 
ken down  by  category,  while  females 
were  the  only  group  of  victims  for 
whom  domestic  partner  homicide  has 
not  decreased  since  1976.  The  number 
of  black  female  victims,  they  said,  fell 
by  45  percent,  black  males  by  74  per- 
cent; and  white  males  by  44  percent.  In 
1998,  while  the  number  of  female  vic- 
tims overall  jumped  by  8 percent  cotn- 


13-17.  Train  the  Trainrr/Report  Writing 
for  Lav*  Enforcement  Instructor*.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management  Jacksonville,  Fla  $525 

13-17.  Munugcmcnt  of  the  K-9  Unit.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  or  Police  Technology 
& Management  Jacksonville.  Flo  $595 

13- 17.  Homicide  Investigation.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management  Jacksonville.  Flu  $525 

14- 15.  Use  of  Force  Instructor  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Nulionul  Criminal  Justice 
Training  Council.  Las  Vegas,  $350. 

14-16.  Street  Survivul  2000.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press  San  Antonio.  Texas.  $199 

14-17.  Child  Protection  Conference  2000. 
Presented  by  the  Edmonton  Police  Service. 
Banff,  Alberta,  Canada.  $428  Canadian 
funds. 


Send  calendar  listings  to 
the  editor  via  mall,  fax 
(212-237-8486)  or  e-mail 
(len@JJay.  cuny  edu). 


pared  to  the  previous  year’s  level,  white 
femules  killed  by  an  intimate  partner 
increased  15  percent. 

Women  who  arc  black,  young,  di- 
vorced or  separated  and  living  in  rented 
housing  in  an  urban  area  were  associ- 
ated with  higher  levels  of  victimization 
during  the  five-year  period  between 
1993  and  1998.  said  the  report.  The 
same  was  true  for  men. 

Black  females,  in  fact,  experienced 
domestic  violence  at  a rate  35  percent 
higher  than  that  of  white  females  and 
more  than  twice  that  of  women  of  other 
races.  They  were  also  the  most  likely 
to  report  such  incidents  to  police.  Some 
67  percent  of  black  women  reported 
domestic  violence  to  authorities,  while 
just  half  of  white  women  did  so  in  1998. 

Overall,  more  women  reported  inti- 
mate partner  violence  that  year  than  in 
1993  — 59  percent  as  compured  with 
48  percent. 

In  the  years  studied,  the  peak  age 
for  victimization  for  women  wus  be- 
tween 20  and  24  In  that  age  bracket, 
the  victimization  rate  of  2 1 per  100.000 
was  roughly  eight  times  the  rate  for  men 
at  their  peak  age  of  25  to  34 


looking  to  enter  or  advance  in  the 
security  profession? 

Register  at  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 
for  undergraduate  non-degree  status  and  earn  a 

Certificate  in  Security  Management  Studies! 

The  certificate  is  awarded  by  the  college's  Department  of  Law,  Police 
Science  and  Criminal  Justice  Administration  upon  completion  of  a 
total  of  15  credit  hours.  Choose  from  the  required  courses  Introduction 
to  Security  (may  be  waived  based  on  life  experience)  and  law  for  Security  Personnel,  plus 
any  three  of  the  following:  The  Investigative  Function;  Securin'  of  Computers  and  their 
Data;  Methods  of  Security;  Sccunty  Management;  Emergency  Planning,  or  Seminar  in 
Security  Problems.  Courses  are  available  on  a dual-track  day  and  evening  basis. 

Qualified  applicants  are  now  being  accepted!  No  entrance  exams  arc  required,  however, 
applicants  must  present  a high  school  or  equivalency  diploma  proving  graduation  as  well  as 

transcripts  from  all  colleges  previously  attended. 

For  more  information,  contact  Professor  Robert  I lair.  Coordinator,  (212)  237-8380.  Kir  an  application, 
contact  the  college  Admissions  Office,  (212)  237-8865,  e-mail,  admiss@jjay.cuny.edu,  or  write  to;  Admis- 
sions Office,  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice/CUNY,  445  West  59th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 


For  further 
information: 

Addresses  & phone/fax  numbers  for  organizations  listed  in 
calendar  of  events. 
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What  They 
Are  Saying: 


“It’s  a commendable  piece  of  legislation.  It  does  exactly  what  we  needed  it  to  do  — provide  a 
board  that  will  give  our  citizens  a sense  of  oversight,  a sense  of  security,  while  at  the  same  time 
not  jeopardize  our  officers  or  have  a negative  effect  on  our  work  product.” 

— Albany,  N.Y.,  Poliee  Chief  John  C.  Nielsen.on  the  city's  new  police  review  board  ordinance.  (Story,  Page  5.) 


